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Father Flanagan's Boys 


Town, is one of over Be : rd 

2,000 users of the unique ‘ © ] 
“Carillonic Bells” devel- 

oped by Ford Truck user m 3 ed e 


George Schulmerich 
His "Carilionic Bellis” tell the “sweetest 
story ever tolled" in over 1,200 communities! 


“CAST BELLS COST MORE than many com- 
munities can afford,” says Ford Truck user 
George Schulmerich of Sellersville, Pa. “So, to 
bring bell music within the reach of more people, 
I designed my ‘Carillonic Bells.’ ” Schulmerich’'s 
relatively inexpensive instrument reproduces 
English or Flemish cast bell tones so faithfully, 
the average musician can’t tell the difference. In 
just 15 years, his idea has grown into a million- 
dollar business. Six Ford Trucks help service 
2,000 Schulmerich installations in over 1,200 
“Carillonic” communities from coast to coast. 





GEORGE SCHULMERICH BELL SOUNDS are ampli- 
shows how bell tones origi- fied electronically 100,000 
nate. Tiny hammers times or more and trans- 
strike beil metal to make mitted from towers for 
barely audible sounds. distances up to 14 miles. 


Smdrimove! 


his business. Smart move! Smart business! 
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“THE FORD LOADOMATIC distributor automatically 

regulates spark advance, depending on engine speed,” > 

says Dealer Rorer; “and it gives you the ‘plus’ of see Pee ores © : 

compensating for engine load, too "IT RINGS THE BELL with me,” says George Schulmerich, as he is introduced to a 
new 1949 Ford Model F-5 Stake Truck by Ford Dealer Mickey Rorer of Sellers- 
ville, Pa. “It's a natural for your cross-country work,”’ comments Rorer, “because 
it’s Bonus Built with big reserves of strength to take anything in stride. That 
goes for over 139 models in the Ford Truck line, from the 145-horsepower Big 
Jobs to the half-ton Pickup. Ford Trucks are built extra strong to last longer.” 

“THE AXLE HUB is extra big, therefore, extra strong 


Sshlboronciohks 4 | 
mart be! H 
Because it is big, it can use tapered dowels on each of 


of the axle shaft flange feature usually found on FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


higher-priced trucks only.” Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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Use DU PONT 
DEENATE DDT 


For the minimum of sprays with the maximum of clean fruit, you 
can depend on “‘Deenate’”’ DDT to give you outstanding control of 
poe od bayer of saan im- codling moth and many other insects. Like other growers who use 
sects of soft fruits as well as a “a is ™ z ‘ 
ples and pears. Du aus Deenate’”’ DDT, you can harvest fruit that is practically free of 


**Marlate”’ provides outstanding codling moth stings as well as worm entries. 
insect control, yet has exce ee ’ 
tional safety Ra to very al You can get better fruit by centering your spray program around 
toxicity to humans and animals. reliable, effective ‘“‘Deenate’” DDT. ‘“Deenate” plus Du Pont 

“Marlate” is highly effective “‘Fermate” for scab, Du Pont Lead Arsenate for leaf roller, and 
— Poa aoe pew Parathion for mites round out an effective spray program for 
fruit moth, cranberry fruit apples and pears. Du Pont ‘‘Fermate” also is outstanding for con- 
worm, also many other pests of trol of cherry leaf spot and brown rot of all stone fruits. For peaches, 
stone fruits, grapes and berries. Du Pont “‘Zerlate” does not show, 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE yet prevents brown rot on fruit 
from orchard to consumer. 





Use NEW Marlate” 


METHOXYCHLOR INSECTICIDE 


See your dealer NOW for supplies 
of *‘Deenate’’ DDT and other Du Pont 
chemicals specially designed for fruit 
. growers. Ask him for free booklets on BEYTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
MONE® Fruit Drop inhibitor end many ethers. these chemicals, or write to Du Pont Rote P 

“AEG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. Grasselli Chemicals Department, or Walk Gye Sr a Say 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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“ne OLIVER 


Hydraulic Threader 


Fuller, Smoother Take-Off Power! 


The new Oliver Direct Drive Power Take- 
Off, on mew Oliver Tractors gives you a 
steady flow of power. It is powered di- 
rectly from the engine flywheel, and 
equipped with a separate clutch, inde- 
pendent of the transmission clutch. To 
clear a PTO-driven machine, just step on 
the tractor clutch—the Direct Drive unit 
keeps the machine in operation without 
interruption. Standard equipment on all 
models of the new Oliver tractor fleet. 
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PITTSBURGH 
2,4-D, stabilized with IMINOL-D, 
solves hard water problems and 
increases spray effectiveness. 


In many agricultural areas the control of weeds by 2,4-D amine sprays 
has not been practical because of undesirable precipitates resulting from 
hard water dilution. 

Now, the full benefits of 2,4-D sprays are available everywhere when 
Pittsburgh 2,4-D amine solutions are used . . . because to Pittsburgh 2,4-D 
there has been added a carefully controlled quantity of our Iminol-D. 
This addition not only increases the effectiveness of the solution but also 
prevents plugging and clogging of spray equipment. 

Write today for your free copy of 2,4-D Bulletin No. 301 and Iminol-D 
Bulletin containing water data map of U.S. Address: 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 
6505-B Empire State Building + 350 Fifth Ave. * New York 1, N. Y. 
A filiated with 
PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Grant Building + Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Silver Cloud Spray Head! 


® To All Fruit Growers: The Myers Silver Cloud Spray Head 
meets your demands for equipment that will increase orchard 
profits and cut operation costs. It is designed for one-man operation. 
Individual shut-off controls are conveniently located for instant 
spraying on either side or both sides, depending on size of pump. 
Oscillating movement of the Spray Head gives uniform distribution 
of spray. Low mounting permits penetration of tree with spray 
from proper angle to assure coverage of underside of foliage and 
branches. Greater discharge from top guns puts more spray in tops is 
of trees. Guns on manifold can be easily and quickly adjusted from = 
solid stream to full fog. Gun fittings allow either vertical or ae | J > ceca eivE = 
horizontal position adjustment. ; Pee , ‘ 


SURRRRODEELI 





® Readily mounted on any sprayer. Built to Myers high quality 
standards. Available for immediate shipment. Contact your Myers 
Sprayer dealer or write for full details. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. ——aee YOUR ME. wt Ps . : cs 
Dept. N-272, Ashland, Ohio 


See how you're ahead with a Silver Cloud Spray Head ! 


« Saves Time, Labor, Material e Works on Any Sprayer ' 3 
+ Oscillates for Uniform Coverage  . Guns Adjust to Any Angle 
« Two-Way Adjustable Discharge « Myers Quality Construction 
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REASONS FOR 
6-UNIT 
PEACH FLEET 


D2 on Sunny Slope Farms, 
Goftney. South Carolina, 
pulling a 7/2-foot, heavy- 
duty cover crop disc—- 
preparing peach orchard 
on Piedmont clay, for 
winter cover crop. 


Louis Coggiano, manager 
of Sunny Slope Farms’ 
South Carolina peach 
orchard operations. 








@ 31 years of successful experience back the About positive D2 traction, Mr. Coggiano says: 
tractor choice of Sunny Slope Farms—first on their “We always seem to get in the orchards 
New Jersey acreage; and since 1944, on their ahead of other power in wet, mucky weather 
peach orchard operations in the Piedmont region and get our spraying done on this clay.” 


of South Carolina. And regarding D2 power, he adds: 
Today their “peach fleet” of six D2s tends 450 Me 3 . 

ae ee ee on 7 ‘ We're pulling behind a D2 big equipment 
acres of orchard—their D6 with ‘dozer has readied like the heavy-duty double-action 7/4-foot 


F + 150-acre trac 7 shard. $ : : ; 
another 150-acre tract for new orchard. Sunny cut-away disc harrow at third speed with- 
Slope Farms’ manager, Louis Coggiano, Gaffney, out any trouble.” 


South Carolina, can give you some potent reasons } 

Modern Diesel economy; all-weather, all-soil 

for their long time tractor preference é : 

traction; ample all-job power. And beyond that 

The outstanding feature of “Caterpillar is orchard-proved long life. “Caterpillar” Diesel 

Diesel Tractors is they operate very cheaply, Tractors that have “bought themselves” for fruit 

says Mr. Coggiano. “Our D2s average only growers, in fuel dollars saved alone, are still 
14 gallons of fuel per hour to do their work. going strong! 


And cost of keeping them up is very low.” CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


RADERS * 
as + moroR G 

wes + TRACTO 
DIESEL ENG! 
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HERE’S Double-Power 
SPRAY PROTECTION 


_ 
Cg 


Against fy” WORMS 


ae GENITOX 


$50 — 
DDT 


thion in the spray tank gives fruit growers fee Spra y 


The combination of Genitox and Geni- 


today’s most effective weapon against Powder 
worms, mites and aphis. 
Both of these organic insecticides are pro- 
duced by General Chemical and have a back- 
ground of intensive laboratory and field 
research. Into them have been built the-qualities 
which have established General Chemical spray 
products in a foremost position throughout the 
country for a half century. To the commercial grower R 
these qualities have meant dependable, unexcelled G - N f T i id ihe 
performance in the spray tank and on the trees. ; 


/ ; ' SPRAY POWDER 


Mix completely in hard or soft water without exces- 


sive foeenlng, . 1 15% 2 25% 


Stay suspended in the agitated spray mixture. ) 


é - 
3 Give high deposit on fruit and foliage . . . uniform, closely- Parathion 
4 


knit spray covers. 


Minimum run-off of the insecticides in the spray drip because 
these materials are processed to make the ultra fine particles 
“stay-put” where they hit. 


5 Result! Unexcelled “kill” of insects for which DDT 
and PARATHION are recommended. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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THE NAME 
That Means 


@ GREATER COMFORT 
@ GREATER SERVICE 
@ GREATER SAFETY 


In 
RUBBER & NEOPRENE COATED 
PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


Send for Catalog Sheet 
Illustrating Complete Line 


ADDRESS DEPT. G.M. 


RUBBER COMPANY 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. | 
261 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
15 No. Jefferson St., Chicago, Il! | 
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Liquid Lime-Sulfur 


Gentlemen : 

Will you please tell me what the experi- 
ence of people has been who have used 
liquid lime-sulfur on peaches in full bloom? 
Does it cause injury? Does it control blos- 
som blight? Was it applied with broom or 
regular type gun? What concentration was 
used? Did they use more than one spray? 
Was a spreader used? 


Covert, Mich. Forest A. Johnson 


Liquid lime-sulfur used in full bloom will 
injure a certain number of the flowers. In 
the years of a heavy fruit set this reduction 
of fruit may be desirable. However, follow- 
ing winters that have injured flower buds 
and during seasons that result in poor polli- 
nation and reduction in fruit set, injury by 
the use of liquid lime-sulfur in full bloom 
may be undesirable 

Liquid lime-sulfur if applied properly and 
at the right time will reduce blossom blight. 
It is suggested for Michigan conditions that 
liquid lime-sulfur be used at the rate of 2 
gallons of 32° Baume material per 100 gal- 
lons of spray, the first application to be 
applied in the late pink stage followed by a 
second application when only 25 per cent of 
the blossoms are open. If a large number 
of the flower buds have been injured by 
cold, wettable sulfur would probably be 
more desirable to use in the second appli- 
cation. 

When liquid lime-sulfur is used on 
peaches, it should be fogged into the trees 
and not applied with a coarse stream. Num- 
ber 3 disks break up the liquid into a nice 
fog for peach spraying. using 400 to 500 
pounds pressure. A wetting agent increases 
the effectiveness of liquid lime-sulfur against 
brown rot—Ed. 


February Charts 
Dear Sir: 

Your chart on weather factors in spray- 
ing in the February issue is the most help- 
ful of anything so far published by you 

ere is one point that I do not under- 
stand. Are the temperatures mentioned in 
the chart shade temperatures, as used in all 
weather reports, or are they sun exposure 
temperatures? A sun exposure temperature 
may run as high as 120° on the foliage yet 
shade temperature may not be over 
85° F 
Riverdale, Mich. Martin Joiner 

The temperatures mentioned in the chart 
on weather factors are air temperatures as 
taken and reported by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. Air temperatures of this nature 
are measured by instruments located in a 
specially designed instrument shelter pro- 
tected from the sun but allowina free cir- 
culation of air. The height of the instru- 
ment from the ground is 4% fect so as not 
to be affected by soil temperatures 

The U. S. Weather Bureau, Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., has 
dravcinas which explain how to construct 
a simple instrument shelter —Ed 


Apple-Orange Swap 
Creates Interest 
Dear Sir 

There is considerable volume of citrus 
which moves Railway Express from Florida 
to northern points direct to consumers 
known as “Express Shipments.” I believe 
with proper express rates a reverse move- 
ment of apples could be developed 

A bushel of citrus weighing 55 pounds 
can be sent by Railway Express from Or 


lando, Fla., to Mexico, N. Y., for express, 
$1.70; transportation tax, 5 cents; Florida 
advertising tax, 2 cents; a total of $1.77. 
An eastern apple box containing 1% bushels 
and weighing 46 pounds costs from Mexico, 
N. Y., to Orlando, Fla. express, $2.99; 
transportation tax, 9 cents; a total of $3.08. 
Thus it costs more to move less weight the 
same distance in reverse direction. This is 
undoubtedly due to the volume moving 
South to North; however, the low rate no 
doubt contributed to establishing such vol- 


ume 
Mexico, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Here is another angle to co-operative 
fruit marketing. Why couldn't express 
shippers of deciduous fruits offer to furnish 
my clients with top quality apples, pears, 
peaches, etc., during the summer months 
when few fresh Texas citrus fruits are 
available in exchange for the privilege of 
offering my oranges and grapefruit during 
winter months to their clients ? 
Weslaco, Tex. Francis H. 


M. S. Carpenter 


Dean 
Texhan Pecan 
Dear Sirs: 

I was glad to see the mention in your fine 


publication of the Texhan pecan. I am 
sending you a picture of the Texhan show- 
ing its prolificness and large clusters. It 
is not unusual to find as many as eight nuts 
in a cluster. 


Belton, Tex. N. H. Hander 


The Texhan is a promising new pecan va- 
riety recently introduced by grower Hande: 
—Ed 


The Search Continues 
Gentlemen 

iho knows where 
so or Duchess pear? 
Viola, Ark 


cone can buy Horse 


J. F. Williams 
Dear Editor: 

Can any of the readers of AMERICAN 
Frur Grower help me out on the following 
varieties: Beautiful Arcade, Blushed Col 
ville. and Winter Pear of the Russian ap 
ples? And also Aromatic Carolina, Cole's 
Quince, Early Joe, Early Red Margaret, 
Hightop, Jacob’s Sweet, and Jersey Sweet ? 

I will be glad to exchange scion wood 
since I have quite a number of old varieties 
in my collection. 


Eldorado, lowa Clair P. Lauer 


Collecting old and discarded varictics of 
fruit is an admirable hobby both for the 
enjoyment it gives and because fine sources 
of fruit breeding stock thus are not allowed 
to die out. A list of fruit hobbyists together 
with the old varieties they have collected 
would do much to help satisfy the collect- 
iny urge of many growers. 

The Fruit Gardens Committce of the 
American Pomological Society was estab- 
lished just for that purpose, so why not act 
in touch with the chairman of this commit- 
tee, W'vliam F. Pickett. Dept. of Horticul- 
turc, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kans?—Ed 
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GET This POWER.TO PULL 


Your tillage and irrigation jobs demand pull- 
ing power that’s able to handle your heavy work. 
And the International TD-6 Diesel Crawler gives 
you the power to pull through these jobs with ease. 


Geared to the ground by balanced traction, 
the TD-6 delivers 292 horsepower to the draw- 
bar where it goes to work. Five forward speeds, 
ranging up to 5.3 m.p.h., give you a wide range 
of speeds to suit every working condition. 

When you meet tough going, the TD-6 


comes through with an automatic increase in pull- 


Thos modern buriding symbolizes 
the expanded service facilities 
of IH declers throughout America. 


MAY, 1949 


ing power. In-built, automatic torque-control in- 
creases engine torque by 13% percent — delivering 
extra lugging ability to pull through overloads. 


Put this powerful crawler to work for you 
in your orchard. You'll find it very economical 
with fuel and maintenance. In every way, the 
International TD-6 gives you the power you need 
at the price you like. 


SEE YOUR IH DEALER, your single 
source for both power and equipment. 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


USTEN TO JAMES MELTON ON 


“HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON OVER NBC 
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a : hie we 
THE UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP’ is the handiest all- 
around, all-season vehicle you can own. 
It can't be beat for weed spraying—carries 
a big drum easily in its steel bed—operates 





When can | demonstrate these 
vehicles on your farm ? 





the compressor from its power take-off— 
gets you from field to field in a hurry. 


Your Ullys Coeland Dbaler 








UNIVERSAL jeep The All-Purpose Farm Work-Horse 


WITH 4-WHEEL DRIVE or 2-wheel drive, as you need 

them, the ‘Jeep’ has the traction and speed range for power take-off, is one of many efficient, time-saving 
your farm jobs—heavy towing in the field, tractor work implements that make the ‘Jeep’ a versatile farm tool. 
or fast trips to town. It spreads its cost over more ‘Jeep’ can be equipped with hydraulic lift for use with 


kinds of work and stays busy the year ‘round. 


standard 3-point-hitch plows, discs, etc. 


4-Wheel-Drive jeep Trucks Fit Your Farm Needs 


Before you buy any truck, see this sturdy, 
tough 4-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Truck perform. 
With all-wheel-drive traction, it gives you 
pulling power in the field, through mud and 
snow and up steep grades that no conven- 
tional truck can match. 

Its wide-opening hood and high-clearance 
fenders are more practical for farms, and 
you'll like the comfort features of its steel cab. 
Pick-up and platform-stake bodies on 118-in. 
wheelbase, 5,300 Ibs. GVW. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS - TOLEDO 1, 
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OHIO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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H. Armstrong Rabert 


By FREEMAN S. HOWLETT, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


Frurr SETTING as a matter for 
professional discussion appeared for 
a time to be lying more or less dor- 
mant. While most subjects related 
to plant growth can seldom be con- 
sidered closed, yet it was tacitly as- 
sumed that problems more urgent 
than pollination required attention. 
Recently, however, fruit setting seems 
again to be raising a question in the 
minds of orchardists. 

The general pattern of fruit pro- 
duction in the East during the past 
four seasons has been irregular and 
quite undependable. While late frosts 
are considered the chief offender, it 
appeared that this unfortunate situa- 
tion had been aggravated by the fact 
that fruit for some additional reason 
was not setting as well as it should. 

Whenever a situation seems sud- 
denly to have become worse, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that some new or 
unforeseen element has entered the 
picture, or that measures recently 
taken have upset some previous bal- 
ance so that one improvement calls 
for another. 

This may be the case, for instance, 
in the matter of the intensive selection 
of a relatively few productive and pop- 
ular apple varieties. By weeding out 
all the old varieties which furnished 
a heterogeneous assortment of possible 
pollinizers, we have also weeded 
“chance” out of our program and must 
now establish an absolutely reliable 
means for cross pollinating those vari- 
eties which require it. 

Another case in point is the matter 
of the effect of sprays upon pollinizing 
insects, for orchard-sprays may pro- 
duce a secondary result which is not 
advantageous. 
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In reviewing and reinforcing our 
fruit setting program there is no 
factor more likely to prove productive 
than that of food supply. The whole 
physiology of the plant and its flower- 
ing must be constantly kept in mind, 
pollination being only one link in that 
closely interwoven chain which goes 
to make up the successful commercial 
crop. 

Perhaps it is because our fruit 
trees are representatives of a woody 
species that we are deluded into for- 
getting that they may develop a local- 
ized carbohydrate deficiency during 
the flowering and fruit setting period. 
Some confusion between a deficiency 
of sugar and such soil-borne nutrients 
as nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas- 
sium is more or less natural, but while 
it has never been chemically deter- 
mined that a basic amount of sugar 
is lacking, certain results would sup- 
port this conclusion. 

For example, while water require- 
ments may be met and the need for 
soil nutrients presumably fulfilled, yet 
flowers and fruits will fall to a degree 
which may prove excessive. 

It has been observed, also, that any 
impairment of the foliage, concurrent 
with a season of heavy fruiting, is 
followed by an exceptionally heavy 





Many factors make for a 
good fruit set. Does your 
orchard program give your 
trees a chance to set good 
crops yearinand year out? 











drop of flowers and fruits the follow- 
ing season. Furthermore, what is 
termed a “snowball bloom” is usually 
associated with extreme dropping of 
the young flowers and fruits in spite 
of the fact that nitrogen fertilfzation 
may be more than adequate—a fact 
which would seem to indicate a carbo- 
hydrate deficiency. 

It will be noticed that a large, ac- 
tively functioning leaf surface seems 
to be associated with a favorable set 
of fruit. 

The Delicious apple, which is the 
most notable offender in the matter 
of set, is our best example in a study 
of the problem. It is apparent in this 
case that competition for nutrients, 
possibly also for water, is a more per- 
tinent factor in the notably poor per- 
formance of this variety. If, for in- 
stance, all flowers except one or two 
in a cluster are removed at the onset 
of bloom the set of these remaining 
blossoms will be much higher than 
if no blossom thinning had been done. 
By decreasing the competition for 
food, the set has been increased, 

In support of this same conclusion 
is the fact that exposure of the flowers 
to pollinizing insects for only one 
favorable day will usually produce as 
satisfactory a set as exposure through- 
out the blooming season. 

The late M. A. Blake pointed out 
that the spurs of Delicious which set 
most heavily were largest in dimension 
and also bore the largest leaves. Simi- 
lar data taken under my direction in 
1947 bear out this conclusion, for the 
average thickness of fruit-bearing 
spurs was 20 per cent greater than of 
the non-fruit-bearing. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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PROTECT ORCHARD 


By J. E. ECKERT 
University of California 


O RCHARDISTS are generally 
aware that maximum production of a 
majority of all fruits depends as much 
on the presence of an adequate number 


of pollinating insects during the 
blooming period as on many of the 
cultural practices. 

Many insects take part in this work 
of cross-pollination but the intensive 
cultivation of the land, the intensive 
control of weeds, and the increased 
use of agricultural chemicals for the 
control of insects and diseases have 
tended to reduce the number of soli- 
tary bees to the point where the fruit 
grower cannot depend on the native 
insects for pollination 

The honeybee remains as the only 
insect which can be increased in num- 
ber and moved where needed to effect 
this essential service. 

The effectiveness of bees as dis- 
tributors of pollen depends on the 
strength of the colonies, number of 
colonies per acre, the distribution of 
the colonies throughout the orchard, 
the presence of compatible varieties 
of pollen for distribution, availability 
of competing plants, and climatic 
conditions during the blooming period. 

The stronger the colony, the more 
effective will be its efforts. If the 
colonies cover less than 10 frames, 
more than one colony per acre should 
be used 
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BEES 


New organic insecticides 
are less dangerous to bees 
than arsenicals when used 
correctly, says the author, 
who lists six rules to in- 
sure the safety of insect 
pollinators in orchards. 














Bees do not necessarily confine their 
efforts to the orchards in which they 
are located, so the total number of 
colonies in a given area should be 
considered in determining the number 
of colonies required. If colonies are 
distributed throughout an orchard, 
with five or 10 being located in each 
place, the distribution of the bees will 
be more effective than if all colonies 
are located in one apiary to one side 
of the orchard. 

Soil conditions in the orchard at 
the time the bees are placed frequently 
governs their distribution. The pres- 
ence of mustard, wild radish, or dan- 
delion blossoms will attract some of 
the bees from the fruit blossoms, 
thereby lessening their effectiveness. 

In seasons when cold and rain or 
cloudy days prevent the bees from 
working, only a few hours of sunshine 
may be sufficient to set a crop if the 
colonies are populous and distributed 
throughout the orchard. 

Both the orchardists and the bee- 


keepers are concerned about the injury 
certain insecticides or fungicides may 
cause to honeybee colonies. When the 
arsenicals were used almost exclusive- 
ly to control fruit pests, the sprays or 
dusts applied when trees were in 
bloom or when the cover crops in the 
orchards were in bloom resulted in 
the death of so many colonies that 
the small apiaries on farms all but 
disappeared and beekeepers would not 
move their colonies into the orchard 
areas, or they increased their rentals 
to an almost prohibitive level. The 
production of legume seed also fell off 
markedly in the same areas because 
of the lack of bees. 

During the past two or three years, 
the arsenicals have been replaced 
largely with DDT, Toxaphene, and 
benzene hexachloride, relatively new 
chemicals which have shown great 
promise when properly used in the 
control of specific types of insects. 
Most of these newer chemicals can 
be used in fewer applications and at 
lower concentrations than the arseni- 
cals and have been found to give 
better insect control. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that while 
these chemicals are poisonous to bene- 
ficial insects, they are not as destruc- 
tive as the arsenicals. 

Observations of beekeepers over 
the past three years have indicated 
that the populations of colonies of 
bees have not been reduced appreci- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Delicious apple on left is free of russeting; that on 
right has been injured by cold and sulfur spray. 


RUSSETING— 


AN INSIDIOUS ENEMY 


By ARTHUR E. MITCHELL, Michigan Experiment Station 


Russerinc is a common and 
prominent blemish occurring in ap- 
ples. It detracts especially from the 
appearance of varieties which typically 
have a smooth finish. It appears as a 
yellowish-brown corky surface, some- 
times forming a network of very fine 
lines and at other times covering a 
large surface area that may be rough- 
ened and that may encompass the en- 
tire apple. 

A russeted skin is natural to such 
varieties of apples as Roxbury Russet 
and Golden Russet, and large russet 
areas are characteristic in the stem 
and calyx cavities of such varieties 


as Northwestern Greening and Yellow” 


Newtown. Russet “sports” or bud 
variations, in which the entire fruit 
is russeted, have occurred from some 
varieties which are not generally rus- 
seted. 

A mature apple with a naturally 
smooth finish has a waxy outside coat- 
ing called the “cuticle” which serves 


The solid russeted ring surrounding the 
calyx of this apple was caused by cold 
temperatures occurring after fruit set. 
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to protect the fruit against loss of 
water and against injury from outside 
sources. If this waxy coating is in- 
jured or destroyed and damage occurs 
to the epidermal cells, russeting takes 
place. The russet surface results from 
the formation of thick-walled cells 
called “cork cells,” derived from a 
cork cambium. The amount of rus- 
seting and the thickness of the russet 
coating are based on the extent and 
the severity of injury to the fruit. 

Lacking a cuticle coating, evapora- 
tion and water loss from the russeted 
area are greater than takes place in 
non-russeted fruit. Russeted fruit 
shrivels readily. 

This waxy coating is formed as 
the fruit is developing. When the ap- 
ple flower and fruit are in the early 
stages of development, the epidermal 
layer includes numerous epidermal 
hairs. As the fruit continues to de- 
velop, the cutin or waxy layer is 
formed around the base of these epi- 


Copper —— applied in | the prepink yn 
pink stages of 
sulted in these russeted Mcintosh re A 





Slight russeting (right) on Mcintosh, due to cold injury, 
is contrasted with heavy russeting from same cause. 


Apple flowers in pink stage. Arrows indi- 
cate epidermal area that will develop 
into fruit surface. Note epidermal hairs. 


dermal hairs. Finally, these hairs 
slough off leaving the waxy substance, 
or “cuticle,” to protect the entire 
outer fleshy surface of the apple. 

It is important to know that the 
young developing apple fruit is first 
exposed to the elements at the time of 
the late delayed-dormant or early pre- 
pink period and continues to be ex- 
posed throughout its life on the tree. 
Even though at this stage the flowers 

(Continued on page 44) 


Lime sulfur was used in the prepink and 
pink stages, resulting in slight russeting 
on this Mcintosh indiccted by the arrows 





Branch of Halehaven 
thinned with spray containing DN-289. 


Unthinned Halehaven branch, showing heavy set 
of fruit and short terminal growth of laterals. 


THINNING PEACHES 


WITH BLOS 


Tue APPLICATION of sprays 
for blossom thinning has been the 
goal of horticulturists for many 
years. Only recently, however, has 
experimental evidence and the avail- 
ability of satisfactory materials war- 
ranted the general acceptance of such 
a practice by fruit growers. 
Increased interest on the part of 
fruit growers at the present time has 


been stimulated by the necessity of 


reducing growing costs. This desire 
to reduce coupled with the 
highly satisfactory results which 
have been obtained, should not dull 
the grower’s sense of responsibility 
to give careful consideration to an 
operation as important and delicate 
as blossom thinning 

Under normal conditions of blos 
soming and fruit set, many varieties 
of peaches require some fruit thin 
ning for the production of fruit of 
desirable commercial size. Hand 
thinning of the fruit is slow and 
expensive and in many cases is com 
pleted too late to give the greatest 
benefit. Fruit removed by hand after 
it has grown several week represents 


costs, 


J. H. Davidson is 
Chemical Company 


horticulturist with Dow 
South Haven, Mich 


Left—Redhaven peaches hand 
thinned five weeks after bioom. 
Right — Redhavens biossom 
thinned with DN Dry Mix No. 1. 
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a total loss to the tree at a time when 
all available food should be utilized 
by the fruit which will be harvested 
and also for proper tree growth. 

Removal or destruction of a por- 
tion of the blossoms is therefore a 
desirable manner of thinning, as it 
allows the remaining blossoms to de- 
velop into fruit which will utilize the 
entire productive capacity of the 
tree. The application of sprays to 
accomplish this thinning provides a 
quick and cheap method of reducing 
fruit set at a time when greatest 
benefits will accrue to the tree. The 
principal difficulty is in obtaining 
the proper degree of thinning under 
the variable conditions which occur 
each spring 

Careful consideration should be giv- 
en to all of the natural factors which 
might possibly influence fruit set be- 
fore any blossom thinning treatment 
is applied. Damage from winter cold 
and its effect on the blossom buds can 
generally be evaluated before spray- 
ing, but occasionally in the lower por- 
tions of an orchard spring frosts dam- 


Redhaven branches. Top—Short terminal growth 
of lateral branches from tree hand thinned five 
weeks after bloom. Bottom—Good terminal growth 
from blossom thinning spray containing DN-289. 


SOM SPRAYS 


age only the blossom pistil, which will 
result in reduced fruit set. Prolonged 
winter cold at temperatures near the 
critical point for killing blossom buds 
may reduce the number of blossoms 
setting fruit, particularly during sea- 
sons of poor pollination 

Weather conditions at the time of 
blossoming may exert considerable 
influence on the amount of fruit set. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Halehaven peaches from 
tree sprayed with DN Dry Mix No. 1. 





Halehaven peaches from tree which was 
hand thinned six weeks after bloom. 
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FRUIT FARM 
MANAGEMENT 


Make Plans Now to Meet 
Developing Cost-Price Squeeze 


By LLOYD E. SLATER, Cornell University 


lx THE last two years supply has 
overtaken demand in one industry 
after another. Almost overnight Sel- 
lers’ Markets have changed to Buyers’ 
Markets. Prices received have de- 
clined. Costs have remained high and 
even advanced in most cases. Net re- 
turns in farming have declined toward 
the prewar level. Prewar conditions 
have not returned, however, and there 
is little prospect that they ever will. 
Fruit growers are operating in a new 
Price-Cost-Demand situation and 
management practices need to be re- 
viewed and adjusted. 

During the war period, when de- 
mand for fruit was high, production 
could not be increased quickly and 
fruit prices advanced more than other 
agricultural prices. Post-war declines 
in the demand for fruit have also re- 
sulted in drastic price changes. 

In March, 1948, the index of fruit 
prices in the United States was 169 
(1935-39100), 38 per cent below 
the average price for 1946. Fruit 
prices in March, 1949, were higher 
than a year earlier, but still 16 per 
cerit below the 1946 average. 

If 1948 fruit crops had been of 
normal size, present fruit prices would 
probably be even lower than a year 
ago. Due to adverse weather, the 1948 
non-citrus fruit crop and the 1948-49 
citrus crop were both 18 per cent be- 
low the record crops of 1946. 


PER CAPITA FRUIT CONSUMPTION IN THE JU. S. 
Fresh Fruit Equivalent Basis, 1935-47 


Processed 


1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 


Fruit consumption in the United States increased from 177 
pounds per person in 1935 to 224 pounds per person in 1947. 


1945 


When fruit prices were increasing, 
the expenses of production and mar- 
keting also increased but at a much 
slower rate. Recently, as fruit prices 
have declined, production and market- 
ing costs have continued to increase. 
While costs are expected to decline 
eventually, they are not likely to de- 
cline as much or as fast as fruit prices. 

Compared with a year ago, prices 
paid by fruit farmers for items of 
production expense are up by the fol- 
lowing amounts: Farm machinery, 18 
per cent; seed, 16 per cent; fertilizer, 
11 per cent ; equipment and supplies, 8 
per cent ; wages, 4 per cent ; and build- 
ing materials, 3 per cent. 

Fruit growers either directly or in- 
directly pay all of the costs of market- 
ing their products. While only a few 
of these costs may be paid in cash, the 
remaining expenses of getting the 
products to consumers are deducted 
from the prices which growers receive. 

The index of marketing costs is 
now about 60 per cent higher than pre- 
war and most of this increase has 
occurred since 1945. In January, 
1949, farmers in the United States 
received 51 per cent of the consumer's 
food dollar compared with 55 per cent 
a year earlier. 

Compared with prewar, wage rates 
have increased much more than other 


1947 1%9 


Source: USDA 


80 
1920 1925 


The increase occurred primarily in processed fruits and fruit 


juices. To an increasing extent consumers are accepting 
processed fruits and juices in preference to fresh fruits. 
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1930 


farm cost items. In January, 1949, 
the United States average farm wage 
rate was almost four times higher than 
the 1935-39 average. Prices for build- 
ing materials and seed are currently 
about two and one-half times the pre- 
war level while prices of equipment 
and supplies, farm machinery, and 
fertilizer are only slightly more than 
one and one-half times prewar. Fer- 
tilizer is the least expensive of the 
imoprtant farm cost items. 

Labor is not only the most expen- 
sive cost item but also the largest sin- 
gle item of expense in fruit produc- 
tion and marketing. Direct labor ex- 
pense accounts for more than one- 
third of the cost of producing most 
fruits as well as about 40 per cent of 
the cost of marketing. The expense 
of such items as machinery and equip- 
ment, transportation and supplies also 
represents at least an equivalent 
amount of indirect labor. 

Future trends in production and 
marketing costs therefore will “be 
closely related to changes in wage 
rates, both farm and industrial. 

(Continued on page 26) 


OUTPUT PER FARM WORKER IN THE U. 5. 
(Index Numbers 1922-25—100) 


1935 1940 
Source: BAE and N.Y. 


1945 1950 


. Cost Account Records 


Average output per farm worker increased about 50 per cent, 
1935-46, but no increase occurred in New York apple orchards. 
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@ The seeming paradox of extensive 
bee activity in orchards with resulting 
meager fruit set in self-unfruitful 
varieties may be due to the honeybees 
localizing their activities to small 
areas, thus limiting cross pollination 

Close observation of marked honey- 
bees by Cornell Experiment Station 
workers, who went so far as to chart 
daily bee activities, has revealed that 
the bees work the same plot consis- 
tently, and in a relatively small area, 
and that they consistently gather 
either nectar or pollen exclusively 
over the period of time when the prod- 
uct is available 

A bee may limit its foraging, for 
example, to a single apple tree which 
covers an area 30 feet in diameter 
and puts forth more blossoms at one 
time than other crops in a plot of equal 
size. Such limitation in foraging 
would be of little benefit to the set of 
fruit 

The Cornell workers point out that 
when bees ramble over several trees 
this mav be due to a meager yield of 
nectar or pollen by the blossoms or by 
disturbance by wind or other insects 

Evidence as well as practical experi- 
ence points to the need to plant pol- 
linizer and mother varieties next to 
each other to overcome this difficulty 
of insufficient pollination. As a result, 
changes in present practices may make 
the honeybees more useful to the fruit 
grower 


@ A formula to guide fruit growers 
in deciding the size spray rig needed 
for their orchard has been worked out 
by University of Maryland agricul- 
tural engineers 

The engineers recommend that the 
capacity of the pump be one gallon 
per minute for each one to two acres 
of orchard, and that the engine have 
one horsepower for each two-gallon 
per minute pump capacity. 

Applying this formula to a 20 to 
40-acre orchard, the grower would 
require a 20-gallon per minute pump 
and a 10 horsepower engine to oper- 
ate it. 
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@ A new red raspberry, said to be 
excellent both as a commercial variety 
and for the home garden, has been 
introduced by the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station, Knoxville. It is known 
as Tennessee Prolific. 

The fruit of the new variety, in 
comparison with the popular Latham, 
is larger, of deeper red color, and 
ripens about the same season. The 
number of berries per pound of fruit 
averages 187 compared with 283 for 
Latham. The fruit is firm, handles 
well, and the quality is excellent both 
fresh and cooked, and it makes a first- 
rate frozen pack. 

Plants of Tennessee Prolific are 
claimed to be tall, upright, and vigor- 
ous, hardy in Tennessee, and produc- 
tive. One crop per year is produced. 
The plant produces suckers freely. 
Anthracnose is no more toublesome 
than with other standard varieties. 


® Growers who are considering pre- 
packaging peaches during the 1949 
season will be encouraged by the re- 
sults of a prepackaging experiment 
conducted last year in Louisiana with 
the queen of fruits. 

The test involved shipping by re- 
frigerator truck 1700 two-pound pack- 
ages of tree-ripened peaches in eight- 
and six-peach boxes with transparent 
window from the Bastrop Orchards in 
north Louisiana to southern Louisiana 
retail outlets 400 miles distant. 

The fruit arrived at destination in 
highly satisfactory condition, accord- 
ing to J. M. Baker, marketing special- 
ist of the Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion, and outsold three to two the 
same kind of fruit displayed in an 
open bin, even when the packaged 


variety cost one cent a pound more. 
Average loss was one peach out of 
189. 

Interviewed housewives at the re- 
tail end said they liked the prepack- 
aged peaches because of uniform 
quality, saving in shipping time, ease 
of.handling, protection of peaches 
from injury, and better keeping qual- 
ity. 

The prepackaging of peaches for 
store use is practical and desirable, 
Mr. Baker believes, and if done at 
the shipping point will contribute to 
economy in marketing and afford 
additional benefits to producers. 


® A public service patent now covers 
the process for manufacturing frozen 
concentrated citrus juices developed 
by Florida Citrus Commission scien- 
tists. This means that any limitation 
on the use of the patent is now in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture 

The commission process, used by 
all major manufacturers of frozen 
concentrated orange juice, involves 
evaporation at low temperatures under 
vacuum with an add-back of fresh 
juice. The process can be applied also 
to other fruit juices. 


® The irregular shape of some fruits 
and vegetables has heretofore made 
it impossible to grade them mechanic- 
ally as is done with apples and 
oranges. Applying the principle of the 
electronic eye, Prof. John B. Powers, 
agricultural engineer of the Univer- 
sity of California, has invented a 
machine which sizes lemons and sorts 
them according to shape at the rate 
of 240 fruits a minute. 

The efficiency of the machine was 
tested recently by running through 
a box of carefully hand picked and 
hand sorted lemons. The machine 
sorted what had been believed fruit 
of one size into three distinctive sizes. 
As for speed, it is claimed the machine 
can sort four and one-half fruits a 
second compared with about one by 
hand. 

Further refinement of the machine 
may include an automatic wrapping 
device whereby the sized fruits will 
fall into their wrapping papers, thus 
cutting down further on labor. 

The machine in all probability will 
be adapted to size and shape other 
irregular shaped fruits such as pears 
and plums. 
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e Good Fruit Crops in Prospect But—! 


e Growers Alert to New 


MAINE, Apr. 18—Weather conditions are 
advanced in the bottom part of the State. 
Southern part of State is in delayed dor- 
mant. It is too early to forecast bloom and 
fruit prospects. Indications point to lighter 
blossom than in 1948 

New deer repellent spray 
promise on young trees 
Blueberry Experimental 
perfect barrier past 
Berry, Sec’y, Livermore 


shows great 
Electric fence at 
Station proved 
winter.—Rockwood 
Falls 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Apr. 17—Prospects 
are for a good crop of fruit with more than 
our normal 1,000,000 bushels of apples. The 
season is about 10 days earlier than last 
year—about two weeks earlier than average 
and a week later than that well remem- 
bered year of 1945. 

Peach buds are showing pink and there 
is a heavy bud on all well cared for or- 
chards. Apple buds are in the delayed dor- 
mant stage. The bloom prospects are good 
to heavy in most orchards, especially on 
McIntosh, which produces better than 50 
per cent of our apple crop. 

Apple scab spores are mature. The U. 
Weather Bureau in Boston is end be a 
special weather forecast during the primary 
apple scab spore discharge period and grow- 
ers are being informed by radio on insect 
and disease development.——-E. J. Rasmussen, 
Ext. Serv., Durham. 


VERMONT, Apr. 15—Mclntosh apple 
buds have approached the delayed dormant 
stage in the southern part of the State and 
throughout the State as a whole a very 
favorable blossom is expected. 

Bud development is very little if any 
ahead of schedule and current cool weather 
conditions will tend to restrict growth de- 
velopment. A maximum effort to insure 
orchard pollination through the increased 
use of bees, blossom bouquets, and artificial 
pollination is being planned on a Statewide 
basis —C. Lyman Calahan, Sec’y, Burling- 
ton. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Apr. 14—After one 
of the mildest winters on record prospects 
for a good fruit crop appear bright at this 
time. Except for those orchards which had 
a heavy crop last season there appear to 
be ample fruit buds for a medium to heavy 
crop. Orchards are now in the late delayed 
dormant stage which is about a week earlier 
than normal.—W’. D. Weeks, Amherst 


CONNECTICUT, Apr. 14—The season is 
at least a week early. Both apple and peach 
trees are heavily budded. Slight damage to 
peaches by winter cold occurred in a few 
low sections. Peaches are in full pink bud 
stage with a few beginning to bloom. 
Pruning was well done, owing to open win- 
ter. Dormant spraying season was short; 
little dinitro used. Size of expected crop? 
TOO early to state—plenty of time for 
freezes.—S. P. Hollister, Sec'y, Storrs. 


NEW YORK, 4pPr. 15—Heavy blossom of 
MAY, 1949 


Techniques 


most varieties of fruit is in prospect now 
in western New York. Romes and Wealthys 
may be a little light; Baldwins spotty; 
Greenings heavy. Green tissue showing, 
with McIntosh and Greening in early de- 
layed dormant stage. Cooler weather com- 
ing in now with more moisture. No ice in 
Lake Ontario. No damage to any fruit 
from low temperatures yet. Bloom on 
peaches and cherries looks_ fairly heavy. 
Showing white, yet in bud. 

Apples in heavy demand here with few 
available. Pruning well advanced and quite 
heavy. Help a little easier but still high 
priced. Spray materials, equipment, and 
tractors more plentiful. Heavy shift to 
dormant sprays with dinitros—D. M 
Dalrymple, Sec'y, Lockport 


NEW JERSEY, Apr. 15—Fruit prospects 
are promising as of today. Some peach bud 
injury occurred during February and March 
but was not sufficient to affect the estimated 
crop of 1,225,000 bushels. Peach trees have 
just passed full bloom in southern New 
Jersey ; are in full bloom this week in cen- 
tral New Jersey; and should reach that 
stage by April 20 or earlier in northern 
New Jersey. 

Apple crop prospects based entirely on the 
set of fruit buds and the anticipated bloom 
also are good. The blossoming season of 
both peaches and apples is at least a week 
earlier than normal.—Arthur J. Farley, 
Sec’y, New Brunswick. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Apr. 18—Prior to 
April 17 there had been little if any injury 
to fruit buds. I understand some damage 
occurred early this morning when the tem- 
perature dropped to 25° in some sections. 
Authentic sources, however, state that no 
injury has been reported in principal fruit 
producing areas. Unless injury occurs, 
Pennsylvania could produce a 100 per cent 
crop.—J. U. Ruef, Sec’y, State College. 


DELAWARE, Apr. 15—Prospects for ap- 
ples and peaches are good. To date frost 
damage has bern light. Peaches are in the 
shuck stage. Apples are just coming into 
bloom and a good bloom in general is ex- 
pected. Peaches are set and can now stand 
more frost should it occur. 

Over 1000 acres of peach trees have been 
pulled out since last season. Despite the 
fact that most of this acreage was in poor 
varieties and old trees, it will have an 
effect on the total crop.—Robert F. Stevens, 
Sec'y, Newark. 


MARYLAND, Apr. 14—At present the 
peach crop prospect is excellent. Curculio 
has been active unusually early, and growers 
have been thorough in applying the petal- 
fall spray as well as earlier sprays for 
brown rot. Pruning has been nicely done. 

Apples show a variation of blossom pros- 
pects. The buds are in early pre-blossom 
stage. Western Maryland, the large fruit 
section, has heavy bloom indications on the 
more important varieties except where trees 


bore heavily last year or the trees were 
weakened by scab or cold injury or lack of 
good fertility. Scab has been active, also 
red-banded leaf roller larvae. 

The season is about 10 days to two weeks 
ahead. And some of the worst freezes have 
occurred in early May !—A. F. Vierheller, 
Sec’y, College Park. 


VIRGINIA, Apr. 15—In the southeastern 
part of the State peaches have been hurt the 
most by frost and freezes. Around 2,000,000 
bushels are in prospect for the State. In 
general the fruit is in the shuck stage. 

Apple buds have suffered little damage to 
date. In view of the short crops in 1947 and 
1948 a snowball bloom was expected but 
reports are disappointing in this regard. 
There seems to be only an average to good 
bud development. Apple blossoms are open- 
ing in southern counties, with pink the 
average stage of bud development.—John F. 
Watson, Sec’y, Staunton. 





VPI LOSS 


The State of Virginia and the 
field of horticulture suffered a 
great loss with the sudden death 
on April 18 of Dr. Earle L. Over- 
holser, head of the Department of 
Horticulture at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Dr. Overholser, who was 60 
years old, received the 8.S. and 
M.S. in horticulture from 
the University of Missouri and the 
Ph.D. in pomology from 
Cornell. For 10 years he was with 
the University of California, and 
from 1930 until he came to VPI in 
1945 he wes professor of horticul- 
ture and head of the department at 
Washington State College. 











WEST VIRGINIA, Apr. 18—Apples are 
approaching full pink stage. Bloom is light 
and scattered, particularly on Staymans, 
Delicious, Wi inesaps, and Yorks. It is too 
early to assess injury that may have oc- 
curred the night of April 16. Peaches prom- 
ise a full crop; are past petal fall. Very 
little frost injury. Cherries in full bloom 
may have been injured to some extent on 
the 16th—H. W. Prettyman, Ext. Hort., 
Martinsburg. 


GEORGIA, Apr. 16—The State probably 
will have more peaches than in 1948. Pres- 
ent estimates are for a crop about 45 per 
cent of normal. 

At Fort Valley the drop has been light in 
most Hiley orchards, leaving a fair to 
good crop. On Elbertas the leaves are not 
yet developed. At Albany Elbertas are still 
dormant. Some 15 miles south of Albany 
only about five per cent of Early Hiley 
blossoms are open. 

In middle Georgia Elbertas were slow in 
leafing out and trees are ragged. Most of 
these orchards have 50 per cent or more 
of a normal crop. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(You hag a 
bigger profit 
on fruit... 


when bags ride 


on Buschman 
CABLE 


TROLLEY 
CONVEYORS 


Slice fruit handling costs 30% or 
more. Buschman Cable Trolley Con- 
veyors make handling of bagged 
produce automatic from packing 
table or machine, through stitcher, 
to automatic unloading by grades at 
storage or shipping points. Push a 
button and it's ready to use when 
needed. The Buschman Cable Trolley 
Conveyor is low in cost, efficient and 
durable. Can be supplied floor or 
ceiling mounted, straight or curved, 
with dips and rises as needed. 


Can easily be adapted to your pres- 
ent set up whether large or small. 


Write for complete details. 


Puschman 


The E. W. Buschman Co., Inc. 
4421 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON WASHINGTON 


® Considerable is happening in Wash- 
ington this spring which has a direct 
bearing on your success as a fruit 
grower. Since what Congress has to 
say in May and June may affect your 
returns in December, studying legis- 
lation before Congress, supporting 
regional and national fruit organiza- 
tions, and writing your representa- 
tives at the capital is becoming just as 
important to your business as start- 
ing up the spray rig. 

Action is being taken now by Con- 
gress which is of the greatest impor- 
tance to fruit growers since it bears on 
industry efforts to reestablish the 
traditional export markets for fruit. 
Here is how it is hoped it will work 
out. The House has approved a sep- 
arate $75 million appropriation to 
finance the School Lunch program. 
Formerly this money was taken from 
the approximate $125 million of Sec- 
tion 32 funds (30 per cent of custom 
receipts) which are used to encourage 
exportation and domestic consumption 
of agricultural products. Thus addi- 
tional money may be made available in 
Section 32 funds to provide the badly 
needed export assistance. 

The second part of the story con- 
cerns the extension of the European 
Recovery Program which was recently 
passed by Congress. An amendment 
gives authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to declare portions of ap- 
ple, pear, and other fresh fruit crops 
in excess. Thus in the case of apples 
if the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
clares that portion of the crop which 
was usually exported to be in excess, it 
might be possible for the USDA 
working with the ECA to make avail- 
able apples for export with the aid 
of Section 32 funds. 


BRANNAN'S NEW 
FARM PLAN 


@® Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan threw overboard the par- 
ity price support idea in announcing 
his new agricultural program. The 
Brannan plan consists of maintaining 
a specified income standard for farm- 
ers based on the income of the 10 
years, 1939 through 1948. Fruits 
would be supported by production 
payments in which the grower would 


be paid in cash the difference between 
the support standard for commodities 
and the average selling price for those 
commodities in the market place. Hail- 
ing his plan as one which not only 
protects farmers but also gives con- 
sumers a real break, Brannan said, 
“Eligibility of a producer for par- 
ticipation in the benefits of any price 
support program should be condi- 
tioned upon compliance with or adop- 
tion of applicable programs of pro- 
duction adjustment, marketing quotas 
or agreements, and the carrying out 
of reasonable conservation practice 
requirements.” 

In order to avoid providing finan- 
cial encouragement for continued de- 
velopment of extremely large-scale 
industrialized farming, only a certain 
amount of a farmer's output would 
qualify for support. For apples this 
would amount to 10,062 bushels, for 
oranges 13,410 boxes. 

There is considerable at stake in this 
program which is not readily discern- 
ible. What effect will it have on in- 
centives to produce quality fruit? Will 
production controls and marketing 
quotas seriously limit independent ac- 
tion by the grower and act to stifle 
competition? Will cutting production 
by limiting the output able to qualify 
for payments stimulate uneconomical 
sized farms in less favorable farming 
areas? These and other questions re- 
main to be answered before a decision 
can be made regarding Secretary 
Brannan’s recommendations. 


FLORIDA COMPLETES 
MUTUAL ORGANIZATION 


@ After more than a year of effort, 
the Florida Citrus Mutual finally 
signed up over 75 per cent of the 
State’s citrus production and is now 
ready to commence operation. The 
Mutual is designed to bring together 
under one agency for orderly market- 
ing the 300 or more shippers of Flor- 
ida citrus. 

An indication of how the Mutual 
may work is seen in the compromise 
plan for the 1948-49 season which 
made it possible to achieve the sup- 
port of 75 percent of the industry. 
The Mutual Board of Directors was 
authorized to set a minimum on-tree 
price by citrus variety, and an FOB 
floor price on both fresh and pro- 
cessed products by grade with ade- 
quate penalties for violations. 
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FOR BETTER 
FOLIAGE AND 
BETTER FRUIT 


® You will pick better fruit if 30 to 
50 healthy leaves nourish each apple. 
Many things can happen during the 
time between thinning and harvesting. 
During that period BLACK LEAF 40 
will perform a splendid service by pro- 
tecting against foliage injury which 
affects the size and quality of the crop. 
BLACK LEAF 40 is “the old stand- 
by” for controlling aphids, leafhoppers, 
most thrips and a variety of other 
sucking insects. And it lends itself 
readily to combination sprays which 
control other pests. 


KILLS BY CONTACT 


AND BY FUMES 


® BLACK LEAF 40, being volatile, 
kills by fumes as well as by contact. The 
fuming action adds to its effectiveness. 


Spares Beneficial Insects 


® BLACK LEAF 40 works with na- 
ture. It keeps ladybird beetles, syrphid 
flies, chalcid wasps and similar preda- 
tors fighting on your side. These insects 
destroy your insect enemies. And 
BLACK LEAF 40 spares the bees, too. 


No Harmful Residue 


® BLACK LEAF 40 does not burn or 
stain. It does not injure fruit or /oliage. 
And fruit sprayed with it requires no 
washing. 

FRUIT GROWERS OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
SAY: “NOTHING QUITE TAKES THE PLACE 
OF BLACK LEAF 40!” 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RICHMOND, VA. 





GROWERS AMAZED 


SCALD REDUCED 


APPLES STORED 
v8 WKS. LONGER 


HOLD FIRMER 


BRING BEST PRICES 
IN BEST MARKETS 


AFTER DOREX— 
PURIFIED STORAGE 


SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
PROVES ACTIVATED CARBON 
UNITS MAY PAY FOR SELVES 


IN 1ST YEAR 


—CLEAN AIR 
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DOREX Apple Preseryation Units were devel- 
oped and tested with the various State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station Authorities. Used 
in commercial storage over three years. Simple. 
Self-contained. DOREX units circulate air twenty- 
four hours a day. Force it through powerful Acti- 
vated Carbon 

Completely remove destructive “ripening” 
gases, “off odors from all other materials, 
stored produce. Effect commercial control of 
scald 

Easy to install. Portable. Shipped complete; 
ready to mount on ceiling or wall. No extra 
parts. No costly ducts. Adjustable. Practically no 
attention required. Little space needed. Opera- 
tion electric—entirely automatic. No connection 
with refrigeration. Annual cost: About one cent 
per bushel. Average first cost: About six cents 
per bushel. Any capacity provided 

For complete information use coupon below. 
Write now 


W. B. Conner Engineering Corp. 

Dept. N-1 

114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Gentlemen 

Please send me free literature on DOREX 
Apple Preservation Units 


Name 
Address 
City 


Storage Capacity 





FRUIT SPRAYMEN REPORT 
ON DDT 


Do: IS A potent insecticide, and 
any news about DDT makes a potent 
story, When the news was flashed 
across the nation that Dr. Morton S. 
Biskind of New York had asserted 
that DDT may be toxic to human 
beings and that the USDA had cau- 
tioned dairy farmers on using DDT 
for fear of contaminating milk, the 
story received a big play in the news- 
papers 

These latest announcements veer 
sharply from last year’s big DDT 
story that houseflies are now becom- 
ing resistant to DDT. ( See “Are In- 
sects Rallying Against DDT,” Febru- 
ary, 1949, AMERICAN Fruit Grow- 
ER.) Reason for the current scare, 
touched off by Dr. Biskind, is that 
there is still much that is not known 
about the toxicity of DDT to humans, 
how it reacts, and why. Research in- 
vestigators suspect that DDT, stored 
in the fatty tissues of the body, may be 
released causing toxic symptoms when 
the fat is used up; for instance, in case 
of sickness. It is also suspected that 
DDT, over a period of time, may 
damage the liver. But the question 
still unanswered is how much DDT 
is required to cause these ill effects 
and how fast is it removed by the 
body? No-one has answered these 
questions positively, and, until they 
are answered, it is impossible to get 
a true perspective on the effect of 
DDT residues 


DDT and the Fruit Grower 


No insecticide in recent years has 
been as carefully watched in the field 
as DDT. nor has any insecticide re- 
ceived such widespread use. Yet there 
are no reports of injury from DDT 
when used according to recommenda- 
tions. Fruit growers apply large quan 
tities of DDT and are constantly ex- 
posed to spray drift. The extent of 
DDT toxicity should be revealed by 
fruit spraymen, and to get an up-to- 
date report from the field, AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower wired leading en- 
tomologists in the major fruit pro- 
ducing sections asking if there were 
any iustances of spraymen exposed to 
drift who had suffered ill effects. 

Dr. L. F. Steiner of Vincennes, 
Ind., an early pioneer in the use of 
DDT, pointed out, “During six years’ 
intensive use of DDT we have ex- 
perienced no ill effects from handling 
or applying it and have not heard of 
any injury to other spraymen.” Other 
men made similar reports. “No ill ef- 
fects known,” said C. H. Hill of the 
Winchester ( Va.) Research Labora- 
tory. “We have experienced no ill 


effects in applying DDT over a period 
of years,” from E. O. Essig, Uni- 
versity of California. ““No authenti- 
cated record of injury to spraymen 
from DDT drift.” said Ray Hutson, 
Michigan State College. “DDT has 
not caused any known casualties 
among peach sprayers,” reported E. 
F.. Savage, Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station,” and “Orchardists 
use only suspension type of DDT; no 
instance of health hazards to spray- 
men from its use,” wrote T. H. Parks, 
Ohio State University. From Con- 
necticut, Philip Garman wired “Grow- 
ers in general less afraid of DDT than 
lead arsenate. No report of poisoning 
or other effects in Connecticut to date.” 

From Cornell University, Exten- 
sion Entomologist Ed Smith wrote, 
“We have received no reports of acute 
toxicity resulting from contact with 
DDT, but in view of the fact that 
DDT has been in general use for a 
relatively short time it is still too early 
to determine whether or not chronic 
toxicity might occur from such ex- 
posure. We are making every effort to 
pursue a safe policy regarding spray 
residue at least until we get definite 
evidence that such residues are harm- 


less.” 


Latest Report from USDA 


A recent release from the USDA 
in conjunction with the Public Health 
Service and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration pointed out that there is 
no evidence that the use of DDT in 
accordance with Federal regulations 
has ever caused human sickness due to 
the DDT itself. “This is despite the 
fact.” the report continues, “that 
thousands of tons have been used an- 
nually for the past four or five years 
in the home and for crop and animal 
production. The release points out, 
“Statements that DDT is responsible 
for causing so-called ‘Virus X disease’ 
of man and ‘X disease’ of cattle are 
totally without foundation. Both of 
these diseases were recognized before 
the utilization of DDT as an insecti- 
cide.” 

Despite this news it appears that 
a lower tolerance will be set for DDT 
on fruit to take the place of the pres- 
ent tentative tolerance of seven parts 
per million. Such a move by the Food 
and Drug Administration would prob- 
ably hasten a swing to other insecti- 
cides such as Parathion which break 
down more rapidly than DDT and 
leave little or no residue. However, 
Parathion is much more toxic to the 
spraymen than DDT. 
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e San Jose Scale, Forbes Scale, red mites and red spiders are on the 
increase, and one cause is obvious: These insects are not harmed by DDT 
but their natural enemies are. So when summer oil spray schedules are 
dropped completely, and DDT sprays alone are used, these insects 


IMSCCES APC OM as earnmae 
the march! 


DDT-resistant 


The remedy —the counterattack—is a balanced summer spray program 
to control all orchard pests . . . a program that includes an oil spray 
deadly to scale insects, red mites and red spiders. Such sprays are: 





Nico-Sol Summer Superla Summer 
Spray Oil Spray Oil 
A highly refined, white oil with an 


oil-soluble nicotine compound. 
The oil, alone, will kill a high per- 


Nonpareil Summer Spray 
Oil with DDT 
A petroleum oil of high insecti- A clear, fully fluid oil combined 


cidal power with added chemical with emulsifying agents and sol- 
agents which prevent its absorp- uble DDT. The spreading action 


ronment hes ae OTP Ms Ne ere 


centage of the codling moth eggs 
when the tree is sprayed, and will 
continue to kill many new eggs 
after the spraying. The nicotine 
increases the effectiveness of this 
oil by killing codling moth worms 
and leafhopper nymphs. 


e All three of these top-quality summer spray oils 
control codling moths and leafhoppers as well as 
red mites, red spiders and scale insects. They pro- 


tion into plant tissues. This oil is 
also a good spray for red mites 
and spiders. It will kill the eggs 
and also the highly resistant active 
forms. This spray oil is one of the 
most effective and economical 
miticides known—a complete oil 
schedule keeps red spiders and 
mites down to a minimum. 


and weather resistance of this oil 
assure a uniform DDT deposit. 
By combining the egg-killing 
power of the oil with the deadly, 
worm-killing effects of DDT, this 
spray oil has proved to be espe- 
cially effective for control of both 
the codling moth and the leaf- 
hopper. 


mote healthier buds and foliage, protect against 
sting blemish, give fruit better finish and color. 
They improve yield in both quality and quantity. 





ws 


roe Sandee! OFHSeces! Gomme) STANDARD OTL COMPANY 
tive, or write to 


910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois 
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You'll Like 


Alcoa 
Cryolite 


Insecticide 
It's Selective! 








Alcoa Cryolite effectively con- 
trols chewing insects. Helps save 
the beneficial insects that destroy 
aphids, red mites and leaf rollers. 


Easy to spray or dust on garden 
crops, with maximum coverage. 
Not acutely poisonous to humans. 


Active ingredient—90%. The 
smooth particles have negligible 
abrasive action on equipment. 


Write for the spray- 
ing and dusting chart today. 
It’s free. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
of AMERICA 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 
1737 Gulf Bidg. + Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Packed in 50-ib. bogs, 6-lb. bags and 
handy |-Ib. shaker cons 


Apres are processed on the 
Brooks Orchard in Moorestown, N.J., 
daily most of the year. The peelings, 
cores, and pomace, instead of present- 
ing a disposition problem, return an 
indirect profit to Robert Brooks in the 
form of marketable Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle. 

About a third of Bob Brooks’ 210- 
acre farm is too wet for growing ap- 
ples, so it has been turned over to the 
production of Ladino clover and or- 
chard grass. These crops in turn are 
converted by his Angus herd into 
beef. But, in addition, his 20 regis- 
tered cows utilize all of the cores, 
peelings, and pomace from his process- 
ing plant. Fed fresh to the cow herd 
in winter quarters and on pasture the 
feed is extremely palatable and the 
herd will leave clover pasture to eat 
the by-products in the feed bunks. 

Bob points out that the pomace may 
be stored in a silo when cider is 
pressed in the fall. Ensiled pomace 
has about the same nutritive value and 
is about as palatable as fresh pomace, 
according to Brooks. He believes this 
by-product also could be profitably 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert Brooks 
with basket of apple par- - 
ings and cores which they 
utilize as feed for their 
Aberdeen-Angus coattie. 


APPLE POMACE 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 
AT THE 
BROOKS ORCHARD 


hauled some distance from the com- 
mercial cider press and ensiled for 
cheap winter feed for beef cows. 

Pastures at the Brooks Orchard are 
well limed and fertilized to withstand 
intensive rotational grazing. Hay is 
produced from alfalfa land set to 
young trees and from early pastures. 

Calves are dropped in winter and 
early spring and weaned in the fall. 
Bob plans to winter his steer calves on 
pomace and hay, graze them the fol- 
lowing summer, and market them off 
grass and pomace at about 20 months 
of age. The heifer calves from his 
registered Angus herd will be sold 
through the New Jersey Angus As- 
sociation group sales each spring. The 
herd is wintered under sheds con- 
nected to the hay storage. 

Bob feels that a beef herd makes an 
ideal combination for the fruit grower 
who has land either too wet for fruit 
trees or lacking adequate air drainage 
for it provides a supplemental income, 
orchard labor can be utilized to better 
advantage in the winter, and the ma- 
nure is used to return plant food to 
the orchard soil— Milton E. Miller. 





Alcoa Cryolite Insecticide 
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Champion Truck Value of Farming America— 


CHEVROLET *:-::- TRUCKS 





Add up the advantages! Total the values! 
Learn for yourself why more Chevrolet 
trucks sell...more Chevrolet trucks serve 


than any other make! 


Don’t let the sleek good looks of these Chev- 
rolet Advance-Design trucks fool you! 
They’re rough, tough and rugged—regular 
powerhouses—ready always to work wonders 
around your farm. And, best of all, they’re 
the biggest truck value your money can buy. 
No other make of truck brings you such out- 
standing quality, such exceptional perform- 
ance; no other truck brings you all these 
features plus 3-WAY THRIFT. Chevrolet 
trucks alone have low-cost operation, low- 
cost upkeep and the lowest list prices in the 
entire truck field! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION 


Operation is easier, quicker and 
quieter and you can maintain speed 
and momentum on grades with this 
new transmission. On all series 3800 
and heavier duty models. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN 
GEARSHIFT CONTROL 
There's new operating ease in all 
- models with 3-speed transmission. 
You can shift with your finger-tips! 


FOOT-OPERATED 
PARKING BRAKE 


New dear floor crea! This unique 
brake provides unprecedented safety 
and convenience in models with 
3-speed transmission. 


IMPROVED 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
Greater durability and efficiency are 
featured in this famous proved engine, 
the world's most economicol for its size! 


SPLINED REAR AXLE 
HUB CONNECTION 


Greater strength ond durability in 
heavy-duty models! This important 
new feature means a longer, more 
economical life for your heavy-duty 
truck. 


NEW “DUBL-LIFE” RIVETLESS BRAKE LININGS 


Brake linings on series 3000 models are bonded to the 
brake shoes by special “Perma-Bond” process developed 
by Chevrolet and General Motors Research Laboratories. 
Thoroughly tested and proved, these rivetiess linings last 
up to twice as long! 


ALSO the cab that “breathes” ¢ Uniweld, all-steel cab 
construction e All-round visibility with rear-corner windows* 
@ New, heavier springs e Full-floating hypoid rear axles 
on 3600 series and heavier duty models « Specially 
designed brakes e Hydrovac power brakes on 5000 and 

models e Ball-bearing steering e Wide base wheels 
e Standard cab-to-axle dimensions e Multiple color options. 
*Heoting and ventiloting system and reor-corner windows with de luxe 

equipment optional at extra cost 











INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 


WEED KILLERS 








for 


Reliable Control .. . 


You can't de better! 


HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE 


Greater safety and more killing power . . 
assured by wnequaled guaranteed chemical 
content. 


CHIPMAN DDT SPRAY POWDER 
Contains 50% DDT. Used as water-sus- 
pension spray. 


CHIPMAN PARATHION SPRAY POWDER 


Highly toxic contact insecticide containing 
15% Parathion. Controls aphids and mites 
on apples and pears. 


BERAKO - Rotenone Spray 
Contains 214% pure rotenone with special 
wetting agent. Recommended for cherry 
fruit fly, green peach aphid, and certain 
other insects. 


COPPER HYDRC 
Neutral copper fungicide. Easy to mix... 
quick suspension. Does not clog. Com- 
patible with most insecticides. Controls 
cherry leaf spot, apple scab, and many other 
fruit diseases. 


CHIPMAN 2,4-D WEED KILLERS 


Available as Amine liquid, Ester liquid ana 
Sodium Salt spray powder. 


ATLACIDE - Weed Killer 


Kills all types of weeds and grasses. 
troys roots, 


Des- 





FRUIT FARM MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 17) 


In view of the many measures likely 
to be used to bolster wage rates, fruit 
growers can expect that labor costs 
will remain high in relation to other 
expense items. Plans in fruit farming 
should be made on the assumption 
that there has been a _ permanent 
change in the relationship between 
wage rates and the prices paid for 
such items as farm machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies, and fertilizer. 


Labor Efficiency 


In many types of farming, in- 
creased production per worker has 
tended to offset a part of the increased 
cost of labor. Average output per 
farm worker in the United States in- 
creased about 50 per cent from 1935 
to 1946. Most of this increase re- 
sulted from mechanization, improved 
varieties, and favorable weather. 

In the same period, New York ap- 
ple growers were unable to increase 
the output of their labor. While they 
did mechanize to some extent, yields 
were increased only moderately and 
the control of diseases and insects be- 
came more difficult, requiring addi- 
tional labor. Fruit growers in some 
areas have undoubtedly made more 
progress than New York apple grow- 
ers in increasing the output of labor. 
However, few if any areas have been 


SUCCESSFUL 
ORCHARDS 


the tables. 


trailer set. 


for Merrill's improved varieties. 





RANT MERRILL of Red Biuff, California, uses this unique portable packing 
machine to package his tree-ripe peach crop right in his orchard. The two 
rotary tables which are 10 feet in diameter make one complete revolution 
per minute. The tractor pulls these trailer mounted tables through the 
orchard and supplies the power to rotate them. 
Pickers place baskets of fruit on the outer edge of the tables and remove 
them when they are nearly empty, placing the few remaining fruits in adja- 
cent baskets. Supplies of paper and boxes are maintained in the center of 


Merrill's crew picks three rows on either side of the trailer and four trees 
back and chead. This makes a total of about 48 trees, or one-half acre, per 


Packed boxes of tree-ripe fruit are hauled directly to refrigerator cars 
for precooling and rail shipment to 600- or 760-mile distant markets. Other 
fruit is air freighted to New York where premium prices have been received 


able to attain increases comparable to 
those in other types of farming. 

In the years ahead, production per 
hour of labor will be the most impor- 
tant factor affecting net returns in 
fruit farming. The output of labor 
can be increased either by reducing 
the labor requirement per acre or by 
increasing the yield of fruit per acre. 

Fruit consumption in the United 
States increased from 177 pounds per 
person in 1935 to 224 pounds per per- 
son in 1947, and practically all of this 
increase was in processed fruits and 
juices. To an increasing extent con- 
sumers are accepting processed fruits 
and juices in preference to fresh fruit. 
The processed products require less 
of the homemaker’s time in prepara- 
tion and cause no garbage problem. 
Recent improvements in processing 
methods have also increased the “cus- 
tomer appeal” of processed fruit 
products. 

The trend toward processing is evi- 
dent both for citrus and non-citrus 
fruits and in recent years about 35 per 
cent of the total United States fruit 
crop has been processed. The use of 
fruits for processing is likely to in- 
crease and fruit growers should give 
greater attention to this outlet. 

As the standard of living in the 

(Continued on page 28) 


PAUL STARK, Jr. 
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Once you know you've got a crop — that's when you'll really 
appreciate John Bean automatic spraying. You want protec- 
tion for that crop — fast, thorough protection. You want 
penetration through the top centers of the biggest trees and 
complete coverage of the undersides of the lower branches. 
You want clean fruit and you want to save money on your 
spraying bill. You can have all these advantages with John 


John Bean LOW-BOY for high pressure automatic spraying in peaches, cherries, 
and other closely planted, low-growing trees. Has high pressure spray guns 
for penetration through the tops and discharges from a low angle for complete 
coverage of the lower limbs and undersides of leaves. “Blitz your spraying 
bugaboo with a LOW-BOY!" 


John Bean SPEED SPRAYERS hove made orchard history since 1941 and they'll 
continue in 1949. Tops in performance, the ultimate in automatic spraying. 
SPEED SPRAYERS now have 4-way Spray Control for even greater efficiency: 
(1) Spray to the right, (2) Spray to the left, (3) Spray both ways, or (4) 
Spray extra high. SPEED SPRAYER'S complete coverage is fast and thorough. 
Your best insurance for a clean crop and a profitable yeor. 





Bean automatic spraying. Speed Sprayers and John Bean 
high pressure Spray Masts will deliver extra clean crops in 
1949 just as they did in ‘48 and ‘47. John Bean owners will 
again enjoy protection plus labor savings plus economy of 
materials. You're paying for John Bean Automatic Spraying 
right now—why not get its extra profits? See your John Bean 
Dealer TODAY! 





wT 
There's a John Bean Spray Mast for every commercial orchard. 
HANDIMAST tokes the hard work out of spraying. One mon does the work 
two and does it easier. Discharges the full capacity of from 20 to 60 
per-minute sprayers. John Bean Spray Masts are equipped with guns 
nozzles. Low in cost — easy to install. 


wee, e 
ea ba! 


With a John Bean 4-gun or 8-gun AUTOMAST, one man does the work of a 

man spray crew. Discharges the full output of Royal 35 or Royal 60 
high pressure sprayers. Spray on either side or both. The tractor driver is the 
spray crew. Complete penetration because AUTOMASTS have high pressure 


guns. Once-over does the job when you spray the John Bean AUTOMATIC way. 





RED-BANDED LEAF ROLLER ~ 


.is a threat to apple orchards from Missouri to 
Maine, but you can now control this fellow! 





Outstanding in a score of official tests, RHOTHANE was 
. equally effective in commercial use in heavily infested 
orchards in the Shenandoah Valley in 1948. 


Many states recommend Ruotuane. You will want to 
use it if you are in a leaf-roller area. 


4= ORANGE TORTRIX (SKIN WORM) 


. . is a bad actor in the cane fruit fields of the 
North West and in the apple, pear and prune 
orchards of California. 





While DDT has little effect on this pest, 
RHoTuans has given excellent control. Con- 
sult your local farm adviser for the program 

for your area. 


BUD MOTH ...is another well-known pest 


in the prune orchards of the Santa Clara Valley. 
RuoTHANE destroys the larvae at ali stages of 
development. 


Write for RHOTHANE leaflets 
Rworuane is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 








ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Kepresentatives in principal foreign countries 





FRUIT FARM 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 26) 
United States has increased, consum- 
ers have accepted many former lux- 
uries as necessities and have de- 
manded higher and higher “quality” in 
all of the items that they buy. In 
recent years high wage rates have also 
caused handlers of both fresh and 
processed fruits to become increasing- 
ly aware of quality. 

The expense of handling and trans- 
porting a package of fresh fruit 
through the marketing system to a re- 
tail store is just as high for culls as 
for fancy fruit—and the retailer's ex- 
penses are higher for culls because 


Prices Received and Paid by U.S. Farmers: 
Prewar and Recent Months Compared 
with Year Ago 


Most recent Corres. % 
mo. reported mo. change 
Mo. Index yr.ago in yr 
(Index Numbers—Except as noted 1935- 
39=100) 
Average prices received 
by U. S. farmers 
All farm products Mar. 244 264 — 7.6 
Fruit Mar. 228 169 +349 
Average prices paid 
by U. S. farmers Mar. 192 194 
Parity ratio—U. S. 
1910-14100 Mar. 106 114 — 7.0 
Prices paid by LU’. S. farmers 
for selected cost items 
Wage rates Jan. 374 360 + 3.9 
Feed Mar. 198 267 —25.9 
Building materials Dec. 236 230 + 2.6 
Seed Mar. 257 221 +163 


Equipment and 
supplies Dec. 172 
Farm machinery Dec. 168 
Fertilizer Sept. 155 
Marketing charges for 
food products 
Marketing costs— 
wu. Jan. 162 
Farmer's share of 
consumer’s food 
dollar Jan. 51% 55% — 7.3 


Source: USDA Reports 


they must be “picked over” and the 
garbage must be disposed of. 
Fruit processors also are paying 


| premiums for large fruit because it 


gives a higher yield of finished prod- 
uct as well as a larger daily plant out- 
put. 

Management Suggestions 

With careful management many 

fruit growers undoubtedly will be able 
to increase their efficiency of produc- 
tion enough to offset much of the 
effect of lower prices and higher 
costs. Production and marketing con- 
ditions have changed rapidly in recent 
years, however, and all management 
practices need to be reviewed from 
time to time. Here are a few sug- 
gestions that may be helpful on your 
farm. 
1) Reduce your cost per acre. 

a) Substitute machinery for la- 
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bor. Farm wage rates have risen 
more than machinery costs. Re- 
member, though, that machinery 
is expensive and must also be used 
efficiently. Much of our new 
equipment is built to handle more 
fruit than the average fruit farm- 
er grows. We probably need to 
develop larger fruit farms to 
make the most efficient use of this 
equipment. 

b) Use labor-saving methods 
and gadgets. Labor is the most 
expensive cost item in producing 
fruit. Successful farmers invent 
easier ways to do their work 

c) Consider for each farm op- 
eration whether it could be elim- 
inated without any substantial 
effect on yield or quality. 

d) Control diseases and insects 
early in the season. Eliminate ex- 
tra sprays if possible. Inspect 
orchards regularly and spray only 
for pests that are likely to become 
a problem. Use least expensive 
material that will give control. 
Tank’ mix oils 

e) Become “cost conscious”. 
Many of us developed “free 
spending” habits during the easy 
years of high incomes. 


Increase your yield of marketable 
fruit per acre. 

a) Remove low-yielding trees, 
orchards that are too old, those 
on poorly drained soils, and odd 
varieties. When fruit prices were 
higher these orchards probably re- 
turned you a profit, but with lower 
prices they will soon become a 
liability. 

b) Use as much fertilizer as is 
consistent with good color and 
quality. This is the cheapest cost 
item in fruit production. 

c) Blossom thin to obtain an- 
nual bearing and to increase size 
and quality of fruit. 

d) Use hormones to prevent 
fall drop—but remember that 
overripe fruit is a problem. Some 
spot picking may still be required: 
~e) Use mild spray materials 
which will give least injury to 
leaves. 

f) Limit new plantings to high- 
yielding varieties on well-drained 
soils in favorable climates. 


Produce large fruit of good mar- 
ketable quality and improve the 
quality of your pack. The premi- 
ums received for quality can easily 
be the difference between success 
and failure on most fruit farms. 
Give increased attention to proc- 
essing outlets, but if possible be 
prepared to market to either proc- 
essing or fresh outlets. In a buy- 
ers’ market it pays to pick a few 
good outlets and serve them well. 
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TO FIT 
THE JOB 


a Ah 


these important 
NEW features 


CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


SHORTER TURNING DIAMETERS 


New Dodge “Job-Rated”’ trucks provide 
an entirely new ease of steering and 
handling. You can turn in much smaller 
circles, right and left, because of a new 
type of “cross-steering,” plus shorter 
wheelbases and wider tread front axles. 


Trucks that fit your job save 
you money... in many ways. 


They save on gas, oil, and tires. 
y save on repairs. They 
stay on the job; last longer. 
For such a truck, see your 
Dodge dealer. Tell him what 
you haul, your load weights, 
and your operating conditions. 
He will then recommend a 
Dodge “.Job-Rated” truck that 
has Coss engineered and built 
to fit your job. 
Your new truck will have ‘“‘Job- 
Rated” power, for performance 
with economy. 


Every other unit will be “‘Jod- 
Rated’ for long life and depend- 
able operation. 


PAORE COMFORT AND SAFETY 


1. Plenty of headroom. 2. Steering 
wheel, right where you want it. 3. 
Natural back support, adjustable for 
maximum comfort. Proper leg 
support, under the knees where you 
need it. §. Chair-height seats, just like 
you have at home 6. 7-inch seat 
adjustment, with safe, convenient 
hand control. 7. “‘Air-O-Ride” cush- 
ions, adjustable to weight of driver 
and road conditions. 


For the location of the Dodge dealer in your community, 
consult the yellow pages of your telephone book. 


DODGE 44222" TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONCER ! 
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Since these pests multiply fast, 
you must control mites quickly 
and decisively. These ORTHO for- 
mulations are importani in your 

program to reduce their ravages. 


VAPOTONE*xx SPRAY 


. a liquid concentrate contain- 
ing 20% tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
(TEPP), effective against red 
spider, mites and aphids. 


VAPOPHOS werrasz 


a wettable powder form of 
parathion. 


The ORTHO DDT formulation 
that is particularly effective 
against codling moth. 


PERSISTO ‘werrasuz 


Codling moth is one of the apple 
orchard’s most prevalent and 
persistent pests. Your best oppor- 
tunity to check their activity is in 
the early hatching stages. By 
using PERSISTO Wettable as a 
contact spray at this period the 
larvae and young worms are 
killed by contact. 
VAPOTONE, VAPOPHOS AND 
PERSISTO are all compatible 
materials. 


er Td hed 


PUAPOTOME, PERSISTO, ORTHO 
Req. US. Pat. OF. 


The ORTHO Fieldman in your area 
has one objective . .. to help you to 
produce fruit high in yield and as 
nearly perfect as possible. Ask 
him to assist you. 


CALIFORMIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
LYNDONVILLE, NEW YORK PORTLAND, OREGON KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA BOISE, IDAHO OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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PROTECT ORCHARD BEES 


(Continued from page 14) 


ably when DDT was substituted for 
the arsenicals, and particularly -so 
when the DDT applications were 
made prior to the blooming period 
or after the petals had fallen. Colonies 
can now be maintained in the fruit 
areas throughout the summer, where- 
as previously all colonies had to be 
moved out as soon as spraying opera- 
tions with the arsenicals were begun. 

Even in areas where DDT has been 
applied during the blooming period 
of plants, or where DDT dust has 
drifted over adjacent fields of legumes, 
only the populations of the colonies 
have been redyced, and no colonies 
have been entirely killed. This has 
provided these agricultural areas with 
the pollinators for the fruit trees and 
for the legumes and other crops which 
come on after the periods of fruit 
bloom. However, the reduction in the 
strength of colonies frequently causes 
an economic loss for the beekeeper 
and reduces the effectiveness of the 
colonies as pollinators. 


Six Safety Measures 


It is generally possible for orchard- 
ists to follow a few simple rules such 
as the six listed below which will in- 
sure the safety of both the solitary 
bees and the honeybees. 

1) Whenever possible toxic sprays 
or dusts should not be applied while 
the fruit trees are in bloom. ( Applica- 
tions made before the blossoms open 
or after the petals fall are generally 
more efficient. ) 

2) A choice is available of other 
chemicals which are more efficient 
than the arsenicals and which are 
less toxic to bees when properly used. 

3) Power machines are available 
for mowing cover crops if they are 
in bloom before the spring or summer 
sprays are applied. 

4) Powered equipment makes it 
possible to apply sprays quickly and at 
times when the air is still, thus mini- 
mizing the danger of poisoning due to 
the drift of chemicals over adjacent 
property. 

5) Minimum quantities of concen- 
trated spray materials can be applied 
in combinations which obviate the 
necessity for numerous applications 
during the growing period of the fruit. 

6) Where application of new sprays 
which may be injurious to bees is 
necessary, beekeepers should be noti- 
fied in advance and given the oppor- 
tunity to move their colonies, thus 
conserving the number of pollinators. 
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At a recent conference of research 
entomologists, manufacturers of in- 
secticides, contmercial pest control 
operators, and growers, no less than 
34 chemical substances were reported 
on as having been used for the control 
of certain specific orchard pests and 
diseases. 

These included Arathane, Bor- 
deaux, BHC*, carbon disulfide, cop- 
per sprays and dusts, Chlordane*. 
Krenite, cresylic acid, Cryolite*, 
DDT*, DMC, DN*, DNC, Elgetol*, 
Fermate, IN-4200, lime sulfur, lead 
arsenate*, methoxychlor, morpholine 


SUCCESSFUL 
ORCHARDS 


J. M. Mays, grove owner of Mesa, 
Ariz., has transformed his irrigation 
ditch from a liability into an asset. 
in 1932, at a cost of 75 cents to 
$1.50 each, he planted 70 pecan 
trees along the 1800-foot ditch; 
while these were in the growing 
stage, other short-lived crops were 
grown. A flock of eight sheep is 
left to run this fenced strip and 
keep it clean. 

When water is received in the 
ditch and the gates cre opened, 
pecan hulls, leaves, and sheep drop- 
pings are carried into the grove to 
act as a mulch and fertilizer. The 
trees also afford a windbreak and 
minimize surface evaporation and 
whipping of fruit. Mr. Mays real- 
izes an annual “ditch” profit of 
approximately $1500 whereas most 
grove owners must absorb an an- 
nual cost of from $300 to $400 to 
clean out their main -irrigation 
ditch.—O. M. Green 











thiuram disulphide, Neotran, naphtha- 
lene acetic acid, oil emulsion, Parathi- 
on*, Phygon XL, Puratized, Rho- 
thane*, Selocide, TEP*, TEPP*, 
TMDS. Toxaphene*, Zerlate, and 
2.4-D 

This is quite an array in contrast 
to the few available only a short time 
ago. Some of these chemicals have 
already found their niche, and others 
will be offered in the future as specific 
controls for various insects or dis- 
eases. 
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We have not tested the toxicity of 
all of these chemicals to the honeybee 
but have found those marked with an 
asterisk to be poisonous to bees. The 
phosphates and Chlordane sprays and 
dusts are the most toxic but are in- 
jurious only to the field bees and so 
are less injurious than the arsenicals. 

It is advisable not to use a new 
chemical until the Federal and State 
research agencies have made the pre- 
liminary tests and recommendations 
or to use only those chemicals to which 
well established manufacturers or 
sellers will give their unqualified guar- 
antee of service when applied under 
specified conditions. Consideration 
should always be given to the effect 


of chemicals on the beneficial insects 
as well as on the insect pests or dis- 
eases. 

With the elimination of the arseni- 
cals from the spray control program, 
the beekeeping industry has been 
given an opportunity to take stock 
of the situation with the fruit grower 
and to work out a method of manag- 
ing colonies which will be for the 
mutual interest of all concerned with 
agriculture. This change in the in- 
secticide program will give each 
grower a better opportunity to im- 
prove his crop prospects by conserv- 
ing the pollinators through the judi- 
cious and timely use of less toxic 
chemicals. 











THE LOWDOWN ON INSULATION 





Cold can travel safe and dry 


Whenever you produce cold in 
one place and use it in another, 
you have a special transporta- 
tion problem. 


Refrigeration costs money to 
produce. It can be dissipated 
fast. You want to save as much 
as possible. Also, the pipes or 
ducts in which you carry the 
cold will drip with condensed 
water if their outside surfaces 
get cold. 


The answer, of course, is good 
insulation, such as Novoid Cork 
Insulation. But that’s not the 
whole answer. The installation 
must be right, too. Over the 
years, we have built up an ex- 
perienced, trustworthy group of 
distributors and contractors who 
install Novoid Insulation so it 
will give maximum service. It 
pays to call one of them on your 


Consider EVERY factor when you buy 
insulation—and you'll buy NOVOID 


next job. Write and ask us which 
one is nearest you. Novoid Cork, 
Englewood, N. J. 





CHECK LIST 
OF INSULATION PROPERTIES 











moderate low fo high 

moderate to 
expensive 

high 

generally 
deteriorates 

some good, 
some poor 


complicated or diffi- 
cult to install 


some non-existent, 
others fair 


varies 























and Cut Deep and Level 


a * { 


The McCormick Dyrr offset disk harrow reaches close to trees or vines, 
leaving the tractor out in the open— and does a thorough, level job of tillage. 


You reach in close under your trees—keep the ground level—and do a thorough 
job of working the soil—when you use a McCormick Dyrr offset disk harrow 
. the harrow with an easily-adjustable one-piece drawbar and low frame. 


This disk has the strength, weight and sturdy construction to penetrate the 
ground deeply... cut through heavy weeds or cover crops. . . make a fine, 
smooth seedbed. And it leaves no uncut ridges or furrows. 


A special ‘‘free-action’’ hinge between gangs automatically holds both gangs 
level. The cutting angle is quickly and positively set when you start the tractor 
—without soil resistance. Angling and de-angling is power-controlled. 


McCormick Dyrr offset disk harrows are built in 4 models—light and heavy- 
duty models with hard white iron bearings, or light and heavy-duty models with 
oil-bath bearings. Sizes vary from 3% to 13% feet wide. 


Whatever your soil type—whatever your needs—you can get a McCormick 
Dyrr offset disk harrow to fill your bill. See your IH dealer for full information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
USTEN TO JAMES METON OW “HARVEST OF STARS 
fvERY SUNDaT a°TEENOON OvER eC 





FRUIT SETTING 
(Continued from page 13) 


It thus becomes evident that provi- 
sion for adequate fruit setting means 
provision not merely for the current 
season but for a much longer period. 
Thick, strong spurs, extensive leaf 
surface free from scab, ample nutri- 
ents—the influence of these factors 
may be indirect but they are as neces- 
sary to a satisfactory set of fruit as 
the more readily available orchard 
hives. 


Temperature Effects 


In this brief re-examination of our 
old problem we perhaps should re- 
assess the degree to which low tem- 
perature is responsible for an unsatis- 
factory set. Recent failures have been 
ascribed not merely to tissue injury 
resulting from frost but also to the 
fact that consistently low temperatures 
are known to retard the rate of pollen 
tube growth and thus of subsequent 
fertilization within the ovule. At tem- 
peratures below 60° F. this is fre- 
quently true. 

An additional low temperature haz- 
ard is the limited period of time dur- 
ing which a given flower is capable of 
setting fruit. Unless pollination takes 
place within five to six days after the 
flower opens, no set is likely to occur. 

This fact has been verified by 
studies in which exposure to bee ac- 
tivity has been prevented for that 
length of time. Thereafter, although 
no visible change in the flower may be 
apparent, it has usually lost its capac- 
ity to set fruit, a result due presumably 
to breakdown of the female sex appa- 
ratus. 

It is also true that continuous rain 
or high humidity is not conducive to 
the proper development of the anthers. 
The result is a lack of pollen in the 
dusty and presumably viable condition 
which is essential. It may prove signifi- 
cant that a number of observers re- 
ported during the past season that 
the pollen was poor. Unfortunately, 
neither favorable weather nor an 
abundance of bees can compensate for 
a lack of sufficient viable pollen. 

These are some of the reasons why 
temperatures which are low, though 
not freezing, make the fruit setting 
period such a crucial one. There are, 
however, certain factors which tend 
to counterbalance these unfavorable 
effects. 

A full commercial crop can _ be 
achieved, we know, if only five to eight 
per cent or in some cases less of the 
flowers set fruit. This means that only 
one flower in every three clusters, and 
in the case of certain varieties only one 
flower in four clusters, is actually re- 
quired. After all, these flowers do not 
open at one time, and the normal 
period of from five to seven days is 
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prolonged rather than shortened by 
cool weather. 

Temperatures so consistently low 
as to prevent the relatively small set 
necessary for a commercial crop may 
be considered a contributory cause of 
failure, but it is exceedingly doubtful 
that this factor alone is the deciding 
one. In fact, it seems doubtful that 
low but not freezing temperatures are 
as much of a menace as is generally 
supposed, providing always that every 
precaution is taken so that any favor- 
able period is employed to capacity 


This homemade cider apple con- 
veyor was designed by orchardist 
George Parker of Wilton, N. H., 
for use in his 125-bushel-an-hour 
packing plant. Two separate cider 
apple conveyors are used, one on 
each side of the grader. An endiess 
leather belt runs the entire length 
of the grader. When a cider apple 
is dropped on this belt, it is carried 
to the end of the grader where a 
curved strip of metal guides it off 
into a wooden chute. 

This chute is constructed with 
high walls to prevent apples from 
dropping out. An endiess steel belt 
is mounted in the center of the 
chute with short board uprights 
spaced at intervals to carry the 
apples up into the cider bin.— 
Charles L. Stratton. 











Another phase of the fruit setting 
problem recently explored deals with 
the structural characteristics of the 
apple flower. The failure of Delicious 
to set a full crop of fruit has been 
attributed in part to variation in the 
length of the pistil in relation to the 
stamens. Supposedly, under these cir- 
cumstances, pollination by the honey- 
bee is less likely than with bumblebees 
which appear to agitate the flower to 
a greater extent, thus inducing pollin- 
ation. 

In order to check this conclusion a 
study was made in Ohio comparing 
the relative length of pistil and sta- 
mens in Delicious with the relative 
length of these organs in one of the 
Delicious mutations, Richared. The 
results of this comparison, which will 
be checked during the coming season, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Who Sets Produce Prices? 


EVERY DAY THE PRODUCE of hundreds of thousands of American 
farms ... much or little, good or poor . . . moves to market. 

Every day millions of American housewives take their food 
dollars to the market-place to do the family shopping. Their 
collective choice determines what products will be sold; and 
that, in turn, has the greatest bearing on the prices these prod- 
ucts will bring. 

Price is always of prime importance to both growers and 
distributors, for a few cents either way can often mean the 
difference between a profit or a loss. 

Fair produce prices are important to all American citizens 
as well, for this nation cannot afford to get low food prices by 
bankrupting agriculture. Agricultural prosperity is essential 
to the nation’s prosperity. 

We must recognize, however, that neither grower, nor 
shipper, nor wholesaler, nor retailer “sets” produce 
prices. In this, the most competitive of all businesses, 
prices are established in a free market by the old law 
of supply and demand. 

Food prices go up or down as these two factors — the 
market supply and the consumer demand —get out 
of balance with each other, one way or the other. 

Limited quantities and superior quality produce on 
the market shift the balance in favor of higher prices. 
Excessive quantities or inferior produce shift the bal- 
ance toward lower prices. 


What Can We Do About It? 


Fortunately, growers and distributors need not and do not 
leave so vital a matter affecting the national welfare entirely 
to chance. 

Much has been done within the framework of a free, com- 
petitive market to help keep the twin factors of supply and 
demand in healthy balance. And much more can be done: 

Gear Production Closer To Demand, with greatest em- 
phasis on those varieties enjoying greatest public favor. 
Effect More Orderly Marketing and equalize distribu- 
tion so that peaks and valleys in the supply from day to 
day, and on each individual market, will be minimized. 
Improve Quality, adhere closer to good grade and pack 
standards, and keep inferior, unripe, and off-grade prod- 
uce off the quality market. 

Cut Costs both in production and distribution, so as to 
narrow the spread between farm and retail price, in- 
crease demand, and increase returns to growers. 
Stimulate Demand through intensive advertising, at- 
tractive produce displays, and effective point-of-sale 
merchandising. 


All these things call for teamwork . . . cooperation ... working 
together. 

These are overworked words. We've used them over and over 
again, and so has everybody else in the food industry. But if 
growers and distributors really believe in them and practice 
them, it will help bring stability and continued prosperity to 
the perishable field 

To all of agriculture we wholeheartedly offer the facilities 
of Atlantic Commission Company and A&P in this all-impor- 
tant job of satisfying American consumers and building better 
markets for American farm products. 


Atlantic Commission Company 
affiliate of 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

















CEPBEBNODABLE 


SPARK PLUGS 


‘we < Americas Favorite 








INSTALL NEW 


| CHAMPION 


‘ PLUGS 





“It’s Spring—let’s go” is the friendly reminder you'll see at gas 
stations and service garages everywhere...a friendly reminde: to 
you that your winter-weary spark plugs should be checked and 
cleaned . . . may even need replacement. Spark plugs are vitally 
important to every phase of performance of your car, truck, tractor 
or stationary engines at all times, and a new set of Champions 
represents the ultimate in quality, value, performance and 
dependability. That's why most engine experts, like racing 
champions, will use no others . .. why they are America’s Favorites. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 
FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR EVERY FARM ENGINE 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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FRUIT SETTING 
(Continued from page 33) 


were extremely interesting, for the 
mutation differed conspicuously from 
the parent in this respect. In Delicious 
the pistil was shorter than the stamens 
while in Richared just the reverse was 
true. The significant fact is that the 
fruit-setting habits of both varieties 
are equally capricious, so that the. fail- 
ure of Delicious can scarcely be 
ascribed to this factor. 

Since there apparently are certain 
elements in the fruit setting problem 
not yet accounted for, it is logical to 
explore those avenues which can fur- 
nish valuable evidence. One such ap- 
proach is the degree to which varieties 
differ in nectar content and thus in 
their attractiveness to insects. At a 
time when every tree and bush in the 
country is in bloom, a bee can afford 
to be fastidious, unless insect popula- 
tion is unusually dense. 

Certain sprays applied not neces- 
sarily during the blooming season may 
prove a contributing factor in the 
death of pollen-carrying insects. 





SPRAY INJURY REPORT 


In the March issue of AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER caution was re- 
commended for spraying and dust- 
ing Parathion at high concentra- 
tions during low temperatures or 
under slow drying conditions. How- 
ever, latest reports indicate that 
caution applies only to Mcintosh 
and related varieties and not to 
other varieties of apples or to stone 
fruits which are not as susceptible 
to injury. Reports indicate Para- 
thion can be used safely when ap- 
plied to Mcintosh at lower concen- 
trations, such as the dosage ordi- 
narily used for mites. 

A tater report on Chiordane 
shows that some injury has been 
caused on plum trees by this in- 
secticide although it is safe to use 
on peaches and app In Virginia 
a test on Damson plums using 2.5 
pounds of 40 per cent wettable 
Chiordane powder per 100 gallons 
of water gave injury to foliage and 
buds.—Ed. 














Past years of frost injury and un- 
reliable crops increase the apprehen- 
sion with which we approach a new 
season. It is well in such cases to check 
over one’s reserves in respect to those 
elements a grower is able to control, 
as a counterweight to the unpredict- 
able factor of which weather remains 
the foremost. 

One of the most valuable reserves 
any orchardist can possess is a reliable 
program of plant nutrition together 
with its ally, thinning. There must be 
real precision, too, in the matter of 
providing for the cross-pollination of 
certain varieties, and bees must be on 
hand in sufficient numbers to complete 
pollination within a sharply limited 
period, if necessary. 
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Puratized 


AGRICULTURAL SPRAY 


| Pat. No. 2,423,262 | 








Research workers and commer- 
cial growers acclaim this patented 
formulation as an outstanding 
contribution for the control of 
scab and other plant diseases 


PURATIZED AGRICULTURAL 
SPRAY doubly safeguards your 
trees. It offers fast, effective pro- 
tection before infection occurs and 
acts to eradicate infections after 
they start. 

This unique inactivating power, 
plus the usual protectant action, 
makes PURATIZED AGRI- 
CULTURAL SPRAY an invalu- 
able weapon for combating scab. 
Consult your local dealer or write 
today for further details. 


PURATIZED AGRICULTURAL SPRAY 


e A low cost spray program — 
one gallon makes 800 gallons 
of spray. 

@ Instantly water soluble 

@ Leaves no visible deposit 

e Can be applied with common 
insecticides and fungicides 

e Effective too, for brown rot 
blossom blight of cherries and 
peaches 


*Trade Mark 





Distributed by 1SION 
AL ‘piv 
NIAGARA CHEN CHEMICAL CORP: 

Y 
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Better Nut Crops 


SpravInc or dusting their trees 
with DDT and fungicides has been 
found profitable by members of the 
Northern Nut Growers Association, 
Inc., who obtained larger crops of 
better filled nuts and healthier trees 
as a result. 

The NNGA’s 39th annual report 
contains articles on “The Control of 
Chestnut Weevils with DDT” and 
“Diseases Affecting the Success of 
Tree Crop Plantings”, both by 
USDA workers, as well as shorter 
reports by various members on their 
results in combating pests. 


A Pecan Spray Schedule 
For pecan scab, the most serious 
disease in eastern and central areas, 
Zerlate has given good control in 
Georgia and Oklahoma tests. The 
Oklahoma Station has published the 
following 1949 pecan spray schedule 
in the Proceedings of the Oklahoma 
Pecan Growers Association. 
PEST CONTROL SCHEDULE FOR PECANS 
Application ond Timlog ; Mixteres 
conditions) 100 gals.) 


‘2 ibs. Zerlate 


Pest 
_lnvolved 


Si ‘Aooty te ol varie” 
ties susceptible to 


scab, when leaves 
are one-half wn. 
Apply ac ing to 
appearance of 
moth and when 
eggs appecr on 
brown ends of 
nuts. y 20-June 
5 geen 3 weeks 
. Ape 4 ae 3 weeks 


. Seely bon. “10.* 


. other We. 2 ‘= 


Bete after a 
__heavy rain. 


Weevil 
Weevil 


Weevil 6 Ibs. 50% 
wettable 


DDT 


*The Grst application for weevil can be timed 
ing a beneath an in- 


rred 
tree it is time to make the first applicatic 


Should Zerlate or the similar 
Karbam White be considered too ex- 
pensive, John R. Cole of the USDA 
Pecan Laboratory, Albany, Ga., 
pointed out to the Oklahoma growers 
that he had been able to control scab 
for 14 consecutive years, 1935-1948, 
with Bordeaux mixture. 

In the first (prebloom) application 
4-1-100 was used, and 6-2-100 in 
each of the second, third, and-fourth 
applications. If the black pecan 
aphid is present at the time of the 
third and fourth sprays, he adds 
nicotine sulfate (1 quart to 500 gal- 
lons of Bordeaux mixture).—J. C. 
McDaniel, Sec’y, NNGA, c/o Tenn. 
Dept. Agr., Nashville 3, Tenn. 





/ 
How to mak 


money/when 
prices /are 
low! 


FEED VIGORO 
FOR EXTRA YIELD 


AND TOP QUALITY 
THAT SELLS! 








@ Now more than ever, you 
need the larger and higher grade 
crops complete, balanced plant 
food helps produce. Many 
growers face a problem today 
that demands the most care- 
ful planning, skilled orchard 
and grove management. That’s 
where Vigoro. .. complete, 
balanced plant food . . . can be 
of assistance. For Vigoro sup- 
plies, in ample amounts, all 
the plant nutrients fruit trees 
must get from the soil for best 
growth and development. Dis- 
cover for yourself the advan- 
tages Vigoro helps produce. 


*VIGORO 
is the trade-mark 
for Swift & Com- 
pany's complete, 
balanced plant 
food. 


a paoouct oF SWIFT 


SWIFT & 
COMPANY 
Plant Food 
Division, 
U. S. Yards, 
Chicago 9, 
Ilinois 
* 
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SulPnuR 
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SPRAYING 


8 nome east? 
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Magnetic “’70” 
Concentrated 
Sulphur Paste 


Magnetic “70” is the most effective 
mild sulphur spray you can buy for 
the control of apple scab, peach brown 
rot, and cherry stem blight. With a 
particle size of less than 2 microns 
surface - average - diameter, Magnetic 
"70" disperses evenly, sets up quickly, 
and protects through the heaviest of 
rains. For further information — ask 
anyone who has used it. 


Magnetic ““90” 
Dusting Sulphur 


Magnetic “90” is our finest dusting 
sulphur for scab and brown rot. It can 
be applied at any time but it is special- 
ly formulated for use when the foliage 
is wet. 


Magnetic “95” 
Spraying Sulphur 


The all-purpose Hustler will do over 50 
different orchard jobs. Sturdily built, yet 
light and versatile, this new machine has 
a gasoline engine, air-compressor, pump, 
flexible shaft, and arbor grinding wheel 
with power take-off. The air compressor 
will operate pneumatic pruning tools and 
can be used for spraying. All growers will 
want to know about this machine, and full 
information may be obtained by writing 
the Devere Co., Racine, Wisc. 


Of Things to Come 


Nytron is a new synthetic detergent 
showing splendid promise as a wetting 
agent for orchard sprays. The use of 
nytron prevents the clogging of spray 
nozzles. The laboratory report on this 
product is free to our readers upon request 
to the Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New 
York, N.Y. Commercial quantities of 
nytron are not as yet available. 


A ““Mighty Mite” 


2% ~ 


Magnetic “95” meets the demand for 
a dry wettable sulphur of microfine 
particle size for use on apple and peach 
in the early cover sprays. It is the ideal 
sulphur for use as a dust in your new 
“sprayer-duster” equipment. 


SuLPnuR 











341-C PARATHION 
Stouffer Fungicide 341-C for apple Stauffer Parathion Wettable and Dust 
scab. An oil-compatible fungicide Concentrates 
oDT CHLORDANE 
Stouffer DDT 50% Wettable and Dust Stouffer Chiordane Wettable and Dust 
Concentrates Concentrates 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. * 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicage 1, Mlincis 
555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. * 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Apopka, Flo. * N. Portland, Ore. * Houston 2, Tex. * Weslaco, Tex. 











The Farnam Port-A-Spray weighs only 
75 pounds and is only 18 inches wide. 
Powered by a 11% H.P. gasoline engine, 
this sprayer shoots a driving stream 25 
feet and delivers one gallon per minute. 
Designed to provide pressures up to 150 
pounds, the Port-A-Spray is very useful 
in the orchard. This unit sells for $139.50, 
and inquiries may be directed to the Far- 
nam Equipment Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
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How, When, and Why 


The new Sherwin-Williams Pest Con- 
trol Guide takes the guesswork out of 
insect and disease control. Written simply 
and well-illustrated, this 105-page booklet _ 
should be in every grower’s hands. The ae atti © Profit-wise growers will investigate Dobbins 
easy identification of 100 pests is worth new line of dependable high-pressure spray 
while in itself. This booklet is being of- . a equipment, designed to do the job faster and 
fered for 20 cents by Sherwin-Williams aes ; better. The complete line includes sprayers of 
Co., Agricultural Chemicals Div., 101 all types—both hand and power models. Unit 
Prospect Ave., N.W., Cleveland 1, Ohio. No. 4240-R, mounted on disc wheels, is easily 
Better Than Ever wo. saset auounrons weaves aires quiet tnai'te anuniaandhe. 

soe eS 4 Minis eral skid-types available, with tank capacities 
up to 200 gallons. Ample power for thorough 
coverage of the hard-to-reach places. 
DOBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT SOG ©¢ ELKHART, INDIANA 


Write yea 


neorest dealer. Let him 
shor, you the Dob- 
bins model best 
suited to your 


requirements. 











A COMPLETE LINE 
OF HAND AND POWER SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 


MO. 4244 SKID-TYPE SPRAYER 














PF 3 i . - 2 Y * O00A0) 
: Ss gh St ae ii x 4 OOOO RARIO KOK} 


05 . RBA RH 
The three new Briggs & Stratton en- 

gines combine in their design several new - _ 

features which make this sturdy reliable i , \% iv 
friend of fruit growers everywhere more 
desirable than ever. A new ignition sys- 
tem assures positive spark at all speeds, 


and a handy snap-on oil filler cap elimi- , N / A Ne p * * 
nates the need of a wrench when adding Cu; w 
or changing oil. A new vacuum breather x 


and spring loaded oil seals prevent oil 


AN os 
leaks. Further information is available YQ L A U & '@) N & n Gg t n & i 
t 
AXk 


from the Briggs & Stratton Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. Wy @ Here's perfect portable power — a 

. . ADV | new lightweight Lauson engine weigh- 
A Big-Little Tractor " — ing only 23 tbs! 

, ® % BK. P. — ideal for spraying, dusting 
and tless other operati 4Cycle, 
Air-Cooled. Other models to 5 H. P. 

@ Instant starting — economical opera- 
tion. 

@ Machined mounting pad on crank case 
for direct mounting of pumps, gen- 
erators, etc. 





NATION-WIDE LAUSON SERVICE 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


, 

The new Beaver all-in-one tractor is x Dept. AG, The LAUSON Company, New Holstein, Wis. 
just what a good many fruit growers have WK 

been waiting for. This small, sturdy pre- In Canada: 
cision-built tractor does all of the jobs / A TK Y OM Rae cng ee 
a big tractor does. It comes fully equipped, 
and a wide selection of implements is Wir ENGINE BUILDERS FOR OVER 50 YEARS! 
available. Further information may be 
obtained from Beaver Tractor Co., Inc., 
495 Stratford Ave., Stratford, Conn. 











RMUSTATE NEWS 
BIGGER CROPS-—-AND (Continued from page 19) 


A fair crop is reported for the Commerce 
and Cornelia area, although it was thought 
CLEANER FRUIT-— following the March freezes that the crop 
had been killed. 
South Carolina Elbertas bloomed more 
MOR & CASH FOR You than two weeks ahead of Fort Valley. In- 
dications are that there will be a great deal 
of overlapping of harvest in the principal 
peach growing sections of the Southeast.— 
Earl F. Savage, Georgia Exp. Sta., Experi- 
ment. 











ILLINOIS, Apr. 17—In general crop pros- 
pects were not materially reduced by the 
light freeze of April 15-16. Strawberries 


were beginning to bloom in the Anna dis- 
ILLIAMS trict and injury was varied. 

Peach bloom, now almost over, was 
heavy in most orchards. Crop prospects 
are still for more than two million bushels. 

Apples are past full bloom in the Anna- 
Cobden district and are in full bloom from 
Belleville to Centralia. In western I}inois 
fall varieties should be out about the 20th. 
Generally, bloom was heavy and prospects 
are good. 

Many growers are trying chemical thin- 
ning on apples, using both the dinitros and 
hormones. Few will try this technique on 
peaches. 

Benzene hexachloride seems to be THE 
choice of peach growers. Few will continue 
to use lead arsenate against curculio’s first 
brood.—James N. Cummins, Sec’y, Dix. 


MICHIGAN, Apr. 16—The mild winter has 
resulted in a lot of pruning in commercial 
orchards, more pruning I believe than in 
any season during the last decade. 

No winter bud injury has occurred with 
the exception of some injury to the more 
tender varieties of peaches in a few sections 
of Berrien County. However, indications 
are at present that this bud injury will not 
materially reduce the crop. The warm 
weather of April 12 and 13 caused the start 
of growth in apple orchards. Give us 60 
days and our present prospects for a 100 
per cent fruit crop won't look so good ! 

Because of the interest of growers in ob- 
taining efficient spray equipment that can 

be operated by one man, and because of the 
You add to the value of your losses incurred in recent years by _red- 
crop the minute you start spraying banded leaf roller and mites, more Speed 
A er" : sprayers will be used this year than ever 
with Dimite. You get cleaner fruit before—H. PD. Hootman, Sec’y, East 
—you protect your grades—you Lansing. 
L GUIDE get more cash. Dimite is powerful, 
sure and long-lasting—kills MINNESOTA, Apr. 14—Weather condi- 
PRESS the newly-hatched nymphs before tions remained favorable for all fruits 
they can develop. One appli- throughout the winter, including a nice fall 
110 ex . f of snow on April 14, so that prospects are 
@ just off cation is 9 enough for the good for a satisfactory crop of tree fruits 
age illustrate ae ncaie whole growing season. and berries. Almost all apple varieties 
° sok that describes It does mot kill off the para- show considerable internal wood injury 
— for most every yom sites of the red spider—and from the 1947-1948 winter but in most in- 
nd ae, via ner reca cxceptically cafe on | So, ect at Oe tec ae ev 
The Sherwin-W illia res foliage of apples, pears and ering rapidly from the severe setback last 
: other trees. Spray with Dimite year.—J. D. Winter, Sec’y, Mound. 
and protect your crop. ; 


pEsT CONTRO 
just OFF THE 


the presses” 
d pocket-size 


prescr 


pest a 

dimes to 
Company, 

jvision, : { 

cals _ Clev IOWA, Apr. 18—Generally, tree fruit pros- 

Building, | . yark, N- J Ot CANADA pects are good except for peaches in parts 

(Export Div» ASK FOR GREEN CROSS of southern Iowa. Bloom prospects are good 

INSECTICIDES although currently occurring night tempera- 

AND FUNGICIDES tures of 28° to 30° in the Des Moines area 

may have dropped lower elsewhere. A late 

spring. Growers generally optimistic about 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS | as J —— H. Collins, Sec’y, Des 
A G - | Cc U LT U R A L Cc H 3 M | Cc A LS UL oo & KANSAS, Apr. 15—Unless a late killing 


frost and freeze occur, our horticultural 
Protecting the Food Crops of America prospects are far above average. Peach 
orchards are coming through with excellent 
prospects. Apple orchards are set for a 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








INCREASED MARKET FOR 
FRUITS AND NUTS 

IN ICE CREAM 

SALES EXPANSION 


Aruoucu total farm income 
for the country as a whole remains 
high, not all farm groups are equally 
prosperous 

Thus, the activities wtthin its mar- 
kets become of primary interest to 
fruit and nut growers 

Ice cream manufacturers have con- 
tinually provided a stable market for 
fruits and nuts. Greater sales efforts 
and the increased promotional pace 
set by the industry will, as it increases 
ice cream consumption, 
market 

Fruit and nut growers are justified 
in their interest in the continuing ex- 
pansion of the ice cream industry as 
it follows its planned objective—to 
build ice cream volume each year. 

As this expansion is realized, fruit 
and nut growers will gain their pro- 
because this is 


portionate share, and, 


a long-range program, it means a 
growing market season after season. 

Yours for a greater market for 
fruits and nuts in the ice cream indus- 
try, International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Barr Building, 


Washington, D. C. (Adv 








TRAMPLING OUT 
THE VINTAGE 


By Joseph A. Cocannover 
A powerful story of farming on poor, overworked and 
eruded 


ine >= bitter vintage 
of grapes inte sound and m nottow fre 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $2.75 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 











GENERAL HORTICULTURE 


Principles and Practices of Orchard, 
Small Fruit and Garden Culture 
By Thomas J. Talbert 
452 pages with 129 engravings. 
Genera! Horticulture has been prepared for the pur. 

modern view of 


wnamental 
eed of 


ticultural books, Sent postpaid on receipt of $4.00 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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snowball bloom. Brambles came through 
the winter unusually well—George W. 
Kinkead, Sec'y, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Apr. 14—Apple and peach 
prospects are excellent—so far—with an 
extra heavy bloom on peach and all indica- 
tions call for a very heavy set. Growers 
prefer a heavy set as compared to a light 
crop, for they have been able to greatly 
speed up peach thinning by using a light 
pole with short spray hose attached and 
flailing off the fruits accurately and with- 
out damage to trees 

Curculio is out in western Kentucky; 
Paducah area on April 1, with first curculio 
catch by jarring in Lexington on April 12 
—W. W. Magill, Sec’y, Lexington 


TENNESSEE, Apr. 17—Alternating un- 
seasonably warm weather and freezes from 
January to mid-March have diminished 
prospects for most fruits except apples, 
grapes, and nut trees. Kieffer pears had so 
many pistils frozen in bud that the crop will 
be the lightest in several years; but no fire 
blight is seen so far. Blakemore strawhber- 
ries had some blooming each month. This 
plus poor establishment of 1948 plantings 
results in forecast of two-thirds normal 
crop. 

Pium curculio, appearing 10 days ago, 
may have been as surprised as the growers 
at quantity of fruit available to feed them 
Considering the late February to April 
blooming of peaches and plums, most areas 
had rather good survival of these but crop 
is only one-third of normal in some large 
peach orchards in southeastern sections 
(Hamilton and Rhea counties). West Ten- 
nessee, with later bloom this year, has 
heaviest crops. Flea beetles in orchards 
near Nashville were controlled at late pre- 
bloom with BHC 

May will see the reappearance of periodi- 
cal cicada (Brood VI of 17-year race) in 
eight eastern counties. TEP and Parathion 
will get a tryout on the “locusts.”—J. C. 
McDaniel, State Hort., Nashville 


ARKANSAS, 
date are exceedingly fat Harvesting of 
the first strawberries will start in south 
Arkansas this week, with the White County 
area expecting to start the 25th to 28th. 
There is a small increase in acreage over 
last year 

It looks like a bumper crop of black- 
berries, Boysenberries, and Youngberries. 

The peach crop is about past the danger 
of frost, with a good set of fruit in most 
orchards. According to reports in north- 
west Arkansas, the apple crop is in good 
condition, with prospects at present for 
better than an average crop.—Earl J. Allen, 
Sec’y, Fayetteville. 


MONTANA, Apr. 13—It is impossible to 
make any predictions on the fruit crop now 
as our spring is late and most all of the 
apple trees are still in the dormant stage, 
with the buds just starting to swell. The 
sweet cherry crop, which is located in the 
Polson and Kalispell district, looks very 
promising and with favorable weather a 
large crop is expected.—R. O. Young, Sec’y, 
Missoula. 


WASHINGTON, Apr. 19—No frosts have 
occurred to date on stone fruits. Apple 
bloom prospects are good. Some trees were 
hurt by winter temperatures in northern 
area. While it is too early to appraise 
damage, it probably was not serious.—John 
C. Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman 


CALIFORNIA, Apr. 16—Looks like record 
fruit crops all over the State with the 
possible exception of apricots. Crops are 
too good for best net income.—Grant Mer- 


rill, Red Bluff. 





Corona 
dgele lila gk 


ARSENATE 
OF 
LEAD 


MICRONIZED 
SULFURS 


(Wettable and Dusting) 


50-50-W 
(Micronized wettable 
powder containing 
50% DDT) 


3% DDT DUST 


5% DDT DUST 


Corona Chemical Division 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


PAINT » GLASS ¢ CHEMICALS + PLASTICS »* BRUSHES 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





THE NEw 
SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


TRADE MARK 


cow © PURE 
COPPER SULPHATE 


Makes Bordeaux the 
Quick, Efficient Way! 


Superfine is made by an entirely 
new process of vacuum crystali- 
zation which assures high pur- 
ity and uniformity. A premium 
product at no extra cost to you! 


NEW, QUICK WAY TO MAKE BORDEAUX 
Superfine crystals are about the 
size of coarse table salt, Pour 
them into a container and play 
the hose on them. They dissolve 
before the container is filled! 
It’s the easy and efficient way to 
make Bordeaux! 


@ FREE! SEND POSTCARD TODAY 
FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET— 

‘Bordeaux Mixture—Its Efficient Prep- 
aration and Use’ 


Your dealer can also supply TRIANGLE 
BRAND Copper Sulphate in LARGE 
CRYSTALS, SMALL CRYSTALS, 
GRANULATED, “INSTANT” (pow- 
der) for regular Bordeaux mixture. 
Also MONOHYDRATED for Copper- 
Lime dusts. 


Oldest and best known brand! 
The standard for over 50 years 


MADE BY 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
Electrolytic Refiners of Copper 








40 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
< 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE. + CHICAGO 1, ILL. 








OTTAWA 


Jiller & peawrey 


Most useful machine of its kind. Mows 
grass or weeds, cuts close to trees, fences, 
buildings; tills soil, cultivates the new 
scientific way; moves snow, pumps water, 
runs grinders,etc. 2 H.P. ‘‘Red Seal Con- 
tinental Motor.’’ Self-propelled. Two 
speeds—slow for heavy mowing or culti- 
vating, normal speed for ordinary work 
and for moving about. Free wheeling. 

Thousands in use. Specially designed for 
farms, truck gardens, private homes, 

estates, ete. Other tools can be added to make it 
the most versatile machine you've ever owned. 
Free details and low prices. Now in our 45th year. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-932 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
40 





THINNING PEACHES 


(Continued from page 16) 


Heavy rains accompanied by low tem- 
perature during pollination are not 
conducive to a heavy fruit set. Similar 
conditions may also favor a severe 
infection of blossom blight which may 
act to thin the blossoms naturally. An- 
other unpredictable factor is the pos- 
sibility of insect and hail injury which 
may reduce the crop. 


Products Available 


The principal materials used in blos- 
som thinning sprays are the dinitro 
materials which are used primarily as 
insecticides. They have been used suc- 
cessfully as thinning sprays in various 
parts of the country for the past sev- 
eral years. Injury to the small amount 
of exposed foliage from these mate- 
rials applied at early blossom time is 
generally not an important factor. 

Several DN materials are available 
for this purpose. These products are 
sold as powders, solutions, and slur- 
ries. All contain some DN compound 
which is capable of destroying a por- 
tion of the blossoms. The manufac- 
turers’ recommendations should be 
followed, as activity of DN materials 
in different products varies. 

The three dinitro materials which 
may be used for this purpose are 

2-cyclohexyl-4,6- dinitrophenol 
(DNOCHP), which is sold as a pow- 
der; 2 sec-butyl-4,6-dinitrophenol 
(DNOSBP), a solution; and 4,6-din- 
itro ortho cresol (DNOC), as either 
a powder or a slurry. 

For peach blossom thinning the 
wettable powders containing 
DNOCHP or DNOC are probably a 
little safer to use as there is more 
latitude in the amounts which will 
adequately thin yet not remove too 
many blossoms. Sprays containing 
DNOCHP have given somewhat more 
consistent results than those contain- 
ing DNOC. 

The DN solutions are very efficient 
thinning materials and require accu- 
rate determination of the concentra- 
tions used and the dosages applied. 


Concentrations 


The concentration to use is de- 
termined by the amount of thinning 
desired, the variety, and the time of 
application. For choice premium 
sized fruit somewhat higher concen- 
trations should be used than where 
higher yields of somewhat smaller 
fruit are desired. 

Varieties differ a great deal in ease 
of thinning. Halehaven, Early Hale- 
haven, and Early Elberta are the most 
difficult to thin, whereas Redhaven 
and Elberta thin more easily. 

In some peach growing districts 
Elberta frequently has a June drop 
which makes blossom thinning some- 





each $2.25. Three, $6.50, prepaid. 


each $2.25. Three, $6.50, prepaid. 


atmosphere. 


PERMANENT MEMORIALS 


Adorn the grave of your loved ones 
with a permanent remembrance that is 
gorgeous. 

Wreaths, 18” overall, lacquered in the 
most beautiful harmonizing colors, deco- 
rated to your complete satisfaction, 
weatherproofed for everlasting qualities, 


Sprays, 20x30”, preserved, harmon- 
ized with the season colors, decorated 
with lovely colored grasses, flowers, etc. 


Grave blankets, 30”x80”, made out of 
balsam fir, preserved, lacquered, deco- 
rated with lovely cones; you've never 
seen anything like it. Will stand any 
Each, $7.50, prepaid. 

Stars, 18” overall, preserved, decorated, 
lacquered to stand any kind of weather, 
in any color. Each $4.00, prepaid. 

Hearts, 18” overall, preserved, deco- 
rated, lacquered to any color you desire, 
weatherproofed. Each, $3.25, prepaid. 

Pillows, 20” overall, preserved, deco- 
rated to harmonizing colors, lacquered to 
stand any weather. Each, $4.00, prepaid. 

Coat lapel corsages, made to the sea- 
son of the year, from products of the 
virgin forests, preserved, lacquered. Three 
for $1.00. Twelve, $2.50, prepaid. 

Prompt delivery. Also we will ship 
direct to your friends if you desire. All 
items prepaid 


BRULE VALLEY 
NURSERIES & EVERGREEN 
CRAFTS 


BRULE WISCONSIN 














Spray easily—Spray thoroughly. Spray and 
drive your tractor—Save money with 


HAMILTON SWIVEL GUNS 


Write for literature 
W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 
Bangor, Mich. 
Spray guns of all types—30 years’ experience 











complete Mi 
Write for. for literature and prices. 
KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, Ine. 
Dept. ¢, 180 Madison Ave., New York 26, N. Y. 


YOUNCSTER WILL 


LOVE /T! 


WHLAND MFG. CORP, Dept, ar 5 © 164 Ellice $i, Badaie 3, 11. F. 








Watch for 
JULY DIRECTORY /ssue 
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GET FANCY APPLES 


from your special trees 
without spraying 


®@ Fasten FRUIT-SACS over fertilized blos- 
soms of especially good trees—Protects fruit 
from insects, fungi, or other injury. De- 
velops maximum size and color. Easy, quick 
to apply with special device—no tying. 


@ FRUIT-SACS enable you to get fancy 
fruit at lower cost. They have been scien- 
tifically tested in commercial orchards for 
two years. Write for information and prices, 
stating quantities desired. 


BENJ. C. BETNER CO. 
DEVON, PA. 





CHOKE 


~ PoRT-A- SPRAY 


LOWEST PRICED 


wmsecticides, 
fungicides, weed- 
shoots o driving stream up to 25 feet, killers, disinfectants 
oF adjusts to a fine mist. Sprays o gallon- 
o-minute at pressures up to 150 Ibs. 
Weighs only 75 Ibs. Only 18 inches 
wide. Wheels like o baby carrioge! 
Works like a charm! 
Retails ot $139.50 complete, F.O. 8 
Factory. Write for illustrated literature 
FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. 342 OMAHA 3. 


DEPENDABLE-.. 


WILL NOT FAIL jf 


@ SPRAY gardens, 
lawns, trees, shrubs, 
livestock, buildings 
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BAR- WAY \ / 
Spray lose COUPLINGS 


Hose: '/) m. hose should be felt 

Sr tartan nee aati 

side dia, 1'/,° ovtside. Demand 600-800 th. working 
2000 th. or more burst. 


pressare, 
BAR-WAY MFG. CO. Stamford, Conn. 


BEES 


Don’t be afraid of bees. We furnish 
books, magazines, bees and hives. 
Large factory selling direct saves 
you money. Quick shipment from 
large stocks. We operate 1,500 col- 
onies and answer questions. Ask for 
Catalogue F. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
MAY, 1949 


























what hazardous unless past experi- 
ence indicates that the orchard con- 
sistently sets too heavily. 

The thinning spray should be ap- 
plied the first day when 90 to 95 per 
cent of the blossoms are open. If ap- 
plied later, higher concentrations are 
required for the same degree of thin- 
ning and more foliage injury will like- 
ly occur. 

The following table shows the 
amount of thinning which may be 
expected from a DN thinning spray. 


Chemical Thinning of Halehaven 
Per Cent of Blossoms 
Treatment Setting Fruit 
Check 445 
DN Dry Mix No. | (1 Ib.) 21.4 


It is not advisable at the present 
time to make positive recommenda- 
tions, but the following suggestions 
are offered as a guide to those who 
wish to use chemical sprays for thin- 
ning peaches. Grower response from 
trials made in 1948 and based on these 
suggestions were mostly favorable. 


Recommendations 


For Halehaven, Early Halehaven, 
and Early Elberta, which are consid- 
ered to be the most difficult varieties 
to thin, the following concentrations 
are suggested for use in 100 gallons of 
water : 


DN Dry Mix #1 (DNOCHP) 


DN-289 (DNOSBP) 
DN slurries (DNOC) 


12 oz. to | Ib. 

Yq to ¥% pt. 

1 to 1Y2 pts. 

Elberta, Valiant, and Redhaven 
would require about three-fourths of 
the above amounts. 

The method of applying thinning 
sprays is of utmost importance. The 
sprays should be applied in a thor- 
ough, uniform manner as a mist spray 
without drenching or overlapping. 

The amount of material applied per 
tree is as important in influencing the 
results as is the concentration used. 
Drenching sprays of the weaker con- 
centrations may thin more than light 
applications of more concentrated 
sprays. 

Spraying from the top of the spray- 
er or from a tower will permit more 
desirable coverage than working from 
the ground. Heavy spraying of the 
lower branches should be avoided as 
they are more easily thinned. 


Precautions 


Throughout this discussion it has 
been emphasized that to obtain satis- 
factory results from the use of thin- 
ning sprays it is imperative that all 
available information on the subject 
be used in an intelligent manner. 
There are numerous natural factors 
over which man has no control and the 
possible effect of these factors either 
alone or in combination must be con- 
sidered before blossom thinning 
sprays are applied. 


LLL 


Be 


“Typ Foner” 
Anywhere 


ON Nour f “l LL 


No matter where you want power—for the 
home or farm buildings, in the yard or fields 
—Briggs & Stratton engines can do the job 

easier, better and at less operating cost, with 
porn A oo service for years and years. 
Briggs & Stratton air-cooled, single-cylin- 
pe fay maar Sage nam 


eld tough pe Ne efficient. They're pre- 
ferred power for the hundreds of farm jobs. 
Choose Briggs & Stratton power for your 
requirements. They’ re today’s outstanding 
power value. 

GRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee |, Wiecensin, U.S.A 

















HARDY CANADIAN GROWN 
FRUIT TREES & SMALL FRUITS 
ORNAMENTAL STOCK OF 
ALL KINDS 

Specializing in hardy true-to-name 
Canadian introductions such as 
Fisher, Marilyn, McGuigan and the 
famous V Peaches, Melred Apple, 
Gatineau, Madawaska, Ottawa and 
Trent Raspberries—and hundreds of 
other leading varieties. 

Send for large illustrated free 
catalogue. 


C. H. PRUDHOMME & SONS LTD. 
FRUIT GROWERS & 
NURSERYMEN 


EST. 1898 
500 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION 


BEAMSVILLE, ONTARIO, 
CANADA 
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LIGHT 


AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 


STANDARD 
LITEWATE -- 
Sectional Roller Conveyor 


—ideal for loading and unloading. Handles 
commodities up to 60 Ibs. — moves bags, 
cases, cartons, hollow bottom, narrow, 
cleated and irregular packages or articles not 
suited to wheel conveyors. Less pitch re- 
quired — operates at grades as little as ‘4 in. 
to %in. per ft. Interchangeable spacing of 
rollers — from 144 in. to 12 in. centers. Avail- 
able in 10 ft. and $ ft. straight sections and 
90° and 45° curves. Keep LITEWATE con- 
veyors handy in your shipping room — carry 
a section on your truck. For complete 
information write for Bulletin AFG 59 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 





GREAT for small orchards! 
whe - 


) 
THIS NEW 
\ne 
covers every 

SAVES YOUR FRUIT 

FOR MARKET! 
* Here's the quick, easy way fo protect all your fruit! 
Mist Blower's powerful air-borne spray covers every 
leaf and every piece of fruit—doesn't miss a spot, be- 
couse it drifts with the air! Goes over 30 feet high, 
cerries more thon 500 feet, drifts quickly inte herd-to- 
reach foliage. Runs on economical 1'/, H.P. gasoline 
motor thet saves you plenty . . . in time, money, and 
labor! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


@ Compare these features: 


Low-cost, one-man operation, saves time and labor. 
© Weighs less than 100 Its. with sled mocat. 
© Ais spray... needs ae heavy water hoses. 
© Won't stain nearby cars or houses. 

© Mixes pertectty with any insecticide, fungicide, of hermene. 
EXTRA AT NO EXTRA COST! Automatic Agitator for use with 
wettable powders and emuivens. 


WRITE TODAY-—-ADDRESS DEPT. A. 


FELLER-JONES MIST BLOWER INC. 


303 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10. N.Y. 
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From where I sit ... 4y Joe Marsh 





Never Too Late To Learn 


Cappy Miller’s young son, 
Squint, is forever coming up with 
new ideas. Now they’re not all 
world-beaters, but Cappy is usu- 
ally willing to give them a try. 


Seems Squint found a new way 
to clear brush. They take two trac- 
tors, about thirty feet apart, and 
connect them with a heavy chain 
weighted down on the ground with 
old iron. First they both go par- 
allel in one direction, then they go 
back over the same swath in the 
opposite direction and up comes 
the brush—roots and all. Worked 
fine and saved time. 


That’s why things go so well at 
the Miller farm. Cappy is open- 
minded, tolerant of new ideas and 
new ways of doing. He doesn’t 
think his way is the only way. 


From where I sit, a little toler- 
ance will make things go better for 
all of us. You respect my views 
and Ill respect yours— whether 
it’s on farming, politics, or choos- 
ing between an ice cream soda or 
a temperate glass of beer. 


re Marsh 





Copyright, 1949, United States Brewers Foundation 





CLIFFORD HARDIN 


On July 1 Dr. Clifford Hardin will be- 

; come director of the agri- 
cultural experiment sta- 
tion at Michigan State 
College. For the past year 
he has served as the as- 
sistant director under V. 
R. Gardner, retiring di- 
rector. 

Dr. Hardin has been ac- 
tive in research, teaching, 
and extension work in the 

field of agricultural economics since 1944 
when he came'to MSC from the University 
of Wisconsin; he was made professor of 
agricultural economics and chairman of that 
section in the economics department in 1946. 
Since last November he has been a member 
of the marketing research advisory com- 
mittee of the American Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 


ROBBINS RUSSEL 


New general manager for Mutual Orange 
Distributors is Robbins 
Russel, former general 
sales manager. He was 
appointed on the resigna- 
tion of J. A. Stewart who 
had been with M.O.D. for 
38 years. In addition to 
his new position, Mr. Rus- 
sel will also be general 
manager of Southern Cal- 
ifornia Citrus Foods, the 
processing division of the organization. 

Affiliated with M.O.D. since 1935, Mr. 
Russel carried out special market analytical 
work for the organization before joining the 
sales department. He has been prominent in 
agricultural activities in California for a 
number of years and has considerable acre- 
age in citrus, dates, and field crops. 


Robbins Russel 


EDWIN GOULD 


A certificate of recognition was presented 
at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the West Virginia 
Horticultural Society to 
Edwin Gould, entomolo- 
gist in charge of the West 
Virginia University Ex- 
periment Station, for the 
most outstanding service 
to the industry during the 
past year. The award, 
made by Red C. Matson, 
president of the society, was given in recog- 
nition of Mr. Gould’s outstanding work with 
Rhothane as a control measure for the red- 
banded leaf roller. 


Edwin Gould 


CHARLES S. GUBSER 


Charles S. Gubser was recently appointed 
sales manager of the 
Spray Rig Division of 
Robinson Fan Corp. to re- 
place Robert Ash who re- 
signed. 

Mr. Gubser has long 
been active in farming and 
owns and operates his 
own farm. He has also 
represented the Santa 
Clara County Farm Bu- 
reau in the California State Organization. 
He is a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia with two years of post graduate work 
and has been a long-time student of progres- 
sive agriculture in the West. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


C. S$. Gubser 





@ The Response of Crops and 
Soils to Fertilizers and Manures, 
written and published by W. B. An- 
drews, is a collection of data which 
is organized and interpreted for use 
by the student of crops and soils. 
Much of the material appears in ta- 
ble form and the book is generously 
illustrated. 


® Garden Soils ($3.50) Orange 
Judd Pub. Co., by Arthur B. Beau- 
mont, is a book which was written pri- 
marily for the home gardener to in- 
form him of the latest findings of soil 
science and of recent advances in 
knowledge of plant nutrition. 





Orders for any books may be 
sent to AMERICAN Fruit Grow- 
ER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with check or money 
order enclosed. 











NOTED CHEMIST IS 
KILLED 


Wirrarp H. DOW, president 
of Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich., was killed in an airplane crash 
March 31. He was 52 years old. 

Dr. Dow was not only one of Amer- 
ica’s leading industrialists but he was 
also internationally known as a chem- 
ical expert. Many honors for his 
achievements in chemistry were be- 
stowed upon him. In recent years he 
was awarded medals for his work in 
the advancement of research in the 
field of metals, for conspicuous serv- 
ice to applied chemistry, and for his 
scientific contributions during the war 
years. 

Dr. Dow’s death is a distinct loss 
to the fruit industry. Under his di- 
rection Dow Chemical Company's re- 
search program solved many fruit 
pest problems. 


BERRY PLANT 
PRODUCER® DIES 


Winuas F. ALLEN, widely 


known producer of strawberry plants 
at Salisbury, Md., died March 21, at 
the age of 82. 

An investment of $15 when he was 
15 years old started Mr. Allen in the 
strawberry plant business. His firm, 
the W. F. Allen Company, now ships 
considerably over 10 million plants an- 
nually to growers all over the United 
States and to foreign countries. His 
extensive nursery and orchards have 
produced as high as 150,000 bushels of 
peaches. 


MAY, 1949 


ASIER FASTER CUTTING 


with the new fully guaranteed 





d and temp d cut- ~|Y 
ting blades. Lower jow consists of two AS 
blades which tum the bark inward for “hq, 


rapid healing. 


Or Shipped direct for only postpaid 


TRIG-O-MATIC TOOL CORP. “tt SS 
Pruner Division * Ringwood, Illinois 


TRIG-0-MATIC ‘orercce’ 
PRUNER 





%, 


Order from yoor Dealer 9 95 x 


Se, 

Leagth 11°—to 

reach herd-to- 

get-ot thoray 
branches. 


if mislaid, can 
be quickly 
found. 




















NT 


P.O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 


NURSERY CO. 


oe Cara as Nana ar 





SPECIAL OFF 
ARMSTRONG am 


SPRAY PUMP 
only $5.95 


Pestpaid or €.0.0. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Solid brass pump 
with 27” long hose. 


Length overall 42°. 
This latest model Armstrong Spray Pump has 
many uses on farm, in garden or orchard—DDT 
to destroy bacteria, insects; chemicals for weed 
control; whitewash and cold water paints; sprays 
livestock, barns, lawns. Has enough force to reach 
the tallest trees. Nothing to get out of order, al- 
ways ready for action. Just attach to any bucket 
or barrel. 


ip 

| ARMSTRONG SPRAYER 
with 5-gal. galvanized knap- 
sack $13.50. Order today. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Arm- 
strong Products Corp., Dept. 
AG, Huntington 12, W. Va. 


eer KILLS WEEDS | 


KILL WEEDS, crab grass, Canada thistic — staths, 
seeds and rcots, Destroy brush, caterpillar nexts, 
diseased trees, grasshoppers, chinch bugs, cte. 
Clear irrigation ditches, split rocks, burn tree 





. tee, 

pes. Safe, inexpensive. Burns only 6/%~@ 
, 04% air! Thousands satisfied users. 

7 models. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


=, AMUCK SFG. C8., 47 Teath St.,Bresiye 15, WY. 








IN THE ORCHARD i 
POWER E 


1ON 


Cuts / 


Jari self-propelled power scythe does 
the work of 6 men. It is lightweight, 
well balanced, portable. Cuts weeds 
and grass right up to your trees. Easy to 
operate even over rough ground, steep 
slopes and hard-to-get-at areas. 
JARI Power Scythe also: 

e Cuts under fences 

e Cuts next to buildings 

© Cuts 2” from groun 


te 
JARI PRODUCTS, INC. 
2 OD Pillsbu Ave «+ Minneapc RB Mir 


TH AL 





FIA DWERS ~ Qu ALITY IT 
Gatherers. Prolific 


pac! 
tifleate with 
teed 


REE KEEPERS sur PLINS 


M 
IT 


Queens. Free ins 
‘ stew i HONEY COMPANY. 


OPPORTUNITY ADS 


“ITA IANS: 
Gentle. 2-Ib. pac! 


$4.00; 5-Ib. fy queens. Health cer- 
each package, prompt, tive delivery guaran- 
FLOWERS BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia. 


: REAL "HONEY 
kage $3.00; 3-Ib. 


ALBO iz KAGE BEES 
inners. PRAIRIE 
"13303 - 12th Street, Detroit 6. 


ALIAN QUEEN BEES $1.00 RACH. W. G. RALEY, 


Route 4, Seeaeeaere. Alabama. 


“CHAINS 


CHAI Ns TRACTOR, “TRUCK, ROAD GRADER, “BUS. 


Writ 


‘ite reular, give tire sizes- —— shipment. 


HORNER TRACTOR SALES, Geneva, 


sr 
gua 


8 
aa 
an 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & a 


FEDS?’ =~ - FULLY RE a ie Ax 
ran nteed arge — tires. jee $19: Can 
a, ton a real on e° JORRISSEY 
ae — — ‘ ‘OMP PANY. Comstock-Park, Michi- 
Grand Rapids 79936 


FOR SALE—CIDER PRESSES, NEW AND REBUILT 1LT 
Presses. 


Farqu! 
for 
men 


Apple Size 
MAC a Cc OMPANY. 


har and Mt. 
all makes 
t. Small 


Gilead ipplies 
Of presses furnished. Apple > Butter Equip- 
Ts, Tanks. W. é a... NKLES’ 

185 Oakland St 


New Jersey. 


RAISE GOLDEN HAMSTERS. NICE BREEDING PET 


and lab. 
Hillsboro, 


WANTED 
horticulture for © 
sible for fruit and vegetable projec 


wri 
able 
19 


stock. Pair $3.00. JOHN EVERETT, Bliss Pi 
Lilinots 


HELP WANTED 


COLL PGR GRADUATE WITH ‘DEGREE IN IN 
ounty Agricultural Agent work res; 
Salary _ 
ing upon training te Reply in 
ting stating qualifications, erences nd when avail- 
MIDDLESEX cou NTY. EXTE NSION SERVICE. 
Everett Street, Concord, Massachusetts. 





i” __HORSE TRAINING 
“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN ie 5 BOOK 
every farmer and t is free; no 
obligation. Simply address REERY SCHOOL OF 
HORSEMANSHIP. _Dept. 1385, Pleasant Hill. Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CKEE! P OUT’ 8 SIGNS (OR ANY TWO WORDS). PRO- 
inted on masonite, black letters on silver. 
3 fo for 1.00. ORHLER. Celt, Missouri. 











RISE. Celt ; 6, 
~ PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Building D. 











~ PET F STOCK 


67 VARIETIES, PIGEONS, PEAFOWLS, PHEASANTS, 
Monkeys, Bees, Hamsters. Cata- 
logue 10c. Free list. HOUCK FARM, Tiffin 2, Ohio. — 


POSITION WANTED 


1OWA STATE COLLEGE GRADUATE IN HORTICt sea vL- 
ture desires a & fruit and vegetable 
-M w will oats 


marketing. Desires post 
JOHN HEUER, 2722 W Street, 








processing, © 
=. challenge. 





quae TATE  HORTICU LTURIST. ORCHARD EXPE- 
a Presen as 


te with fruit grower allied indus 
RMERIC RN FRU ~4 ‘chown, Hox 87, 1370 Onter 0 
Street. Cleveland 1 3 





~ POULTRY 
= DANS, MY SPECIALTY, EGGS. 
reular. FRED BRENON, Box A, Water- 





MOTTLED 
Chicks, Stock, 
town 15, New York. 





PEAFOWL, SWANS. Foneae. 
Guineas, Waterfowl. Thirty V + a Pigeons, 
JOHN HASS, Bettendorf. 
RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW. way. waeee FOR 
og yy — explaining how to make up to $3,000. 

own skyard. Address. “NATIONAL. TURKEY 
INSTITUTE. . Dept. 233, Columbus, Kansas. 


TREE BANDS 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY AND SAVE YOUR APPLES 
— he edhe pK ong 
na moth—sa! 
cireulars to Ewin i Hou TSE, 
Michigan Fruit Belt, Saugatuck, Michi, 
SURE KILL BRAND BETA- RaPaTHOU _——_ 
Tree for codling moth control. Write for informat: 
and prices. M. A. KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 





BANTAMS, 
, Stock. Eggs. 

















CORN CENTER mea 


y ine 








It’s 10 miles to town around the bill, Mac—but if you got 
them BFG tractor tires you kin take the 1-mile short cut! 


Tractor tires can have as much as 10% to 
15% slippage before you notice it. Tractor 
owners fixe B. F. Goodrich tires because 
they've learned from experience that BFG 
tires give them less slippage. You get more 
traction because the cae is open; cleats 
are not joined to form mud-catching pock- 
ets. B. F. Goodrich tractor tires are flexible! 


As the wheel rolis—mud, dirt and trash 
drop free. With a clean tread you just 
naturally get more traction. So your work 
goes easier and faster. You save fuel, too. 
Small wonder that farmers from Maine to 
California voted 2 to 1 for the B. F. Good- 
rich type tread in an impartial survey. See 
these tires before you buy. 


An advertisement of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Obio. 
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RUSSETING 
(Continued from page 15) 


in the cluster adhere tightly together, 
approximately half of the outside-sur- 
face of each of the lateral flower buds 
that later becomes the skin of the 
fruit is exposed to the weather. 

The central flower bud of the clus- 
ter usually is protected at this time 
by the surrounding buds. However, by 
the time of the pink period the epi- 
dermal area of all the developing fruit 
of the cluster is exposed. 


Fruit Russeting Causes 

Some of the common causes of fruit 
russeting are: 1) cold weather or 
frost injury; 2) chemical or spray 
injury; 3) mechanical injury; and 4) 
injury by a combination of any of 
these three factors. 

Cold weather injury and spray in- 
jury are the two most common causes 
of fruit russeting and are closely as- 
sociated. Cold injury usually occurs 
between the prepink and calyx stages, 
although it may occur either earlier 
or later. 

The type of cold injury which is 
often called “frost injury” appears as 
a wide, solid band of russet, or a 
broken streak of russet, sometimes ex- 
tending completely around the fruit. 
In certain instances it may run length- 
wise of the fruit from the stem to 
the calyx. 

When this type of cold injury oc- 
curs, a number of epidermal hairs on 
the developing fruit are killed. Since 
these hairs are but an extension of 
the epidermal cells, this means that 
the epidermal cells themselves are 
killed. The larger the area of cells 
killed, the greater will be the russeted 
area. Likewise, the deeper the killing 
of the cells under the epidermal layer, 
the heavier and rougher the russeting. 

The air temperature need not neces- 
sarily go below 32° F. to produce frost 
injury. Any time that frost occurs 
when the outer surface of the young 
developing fruits is exposed, russet- 
ing may result. Sometimes a differ- 
ence of only one or two degrees is 
the line of demarcation between frost 
injury and no frost injury. 

There were examples of this in 
Michigan in 1947 and 1948. More 
fruit russeting was present in low 
areas where air drainage in the or- 
chard was impeded than in orchard 
areas on higher elevations having good 
air drainage. However, frost injury 
and fruit russeting also appeared on 
high land in some Michigan orchards, 
but russeting in these instances was 
less severe than in orchard areas with 
poor air drainage. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





FR T NUT TUALTY NURSERY STOCK 4 

TREES ORNAMENTAL TREES « SHRUBS 
J iit 

TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


OVER 30 YRS OF GROWING .PO.BOX3I0 SHERWOOD OREGON. 








GRAPEVINES—CONCORD AND 
FREDONIA 


Heavy 2 yr., 10—$2.00; 3 yr. bearing size, 
10—$3.00. Other varieties. Price list free. 
Strawberries, Boysenberries, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc. 


IDEAL FRUIT FARM Stilwell, Okla. 











NEW MINNESOTA APPLES: Those 
Highly Recommended Varieties—Prai- 
rie Spy Minjon, #790, Oriole. Also 
Erickson Apple and N. Dak. Red River 
crab. Low prices and save 20%. Also 
Latham Raspberry. Buy Now. CATA- 
LOG IS FREE. GROWERS SINCE 1915. 


SWEDBERG NURSERY, BATTLE LAKE, MINN. 











Specializing fa ¥ ene Hy- 


Sileioda Vineyard 


Hutchinson, Kansas 














FRUIT TREES 5:2: 


or F 
CHAMPION NURSERIES 
150 MAIN STREET + PERRY, OHIO 








GROW STRAWBERRIES 2.233 22 


jooneroan ceher oo 


STEVENSON & COX, PERRY, LAKE CO., ONIO 











NEW 
COMPATIBILITY 
CHART 


Reprinted in three colors on heavy 
stock suitable for hanging on the wall. 


Every fruit grower needs this chart 
as an accurate guide in mixing his 
insecticides and fungicides 
While the present supply lasts, we 
will furnish these charts at 10c each. 
Fill out the coupon below. 





i AMERICAN FRUIT Grower 
1370 Ontarie Stree 
| Cleveland 13, Ohie, 


| Enclosed is 10c. 
| to 
| 


| Name 


Send Compatibility Chart 


Address 


State 
(Offer Good only in U.S.A.) 








Fruit russeting from spray mate- 
rials happens frequently but the cause 
is hard to determine. This form of 
injury usually is associated with cer- 
tain environment and weather condi- 
tions. 

Injury from copper materials is 
common and characteristic. Copper 
compounds should not be used on 
apples during the prebloom period 
when the small developing fruit is 
exposed. 

A weak Bordeaux spray sometimes 
is necessary in full bloom varieties 
susceptible to fire blight. When this 
protection is needed, the trees should 
not be drenched and the application 
should be made only when atmos- 
pheric conditions are favorable to 
quick drying. 

Lime sulfur also may cause rus- 
seting in some years on such varieties 
as Golden Delicious, Delicious, and 
Baldwin. Russeting from lime sulfur 
usually is not as heavy as that from 
copper materials and shows up as fine 
web-like lines on the exposed sur- 
face of the apple. The degree of rus- 
seting depends upon the severity of 
lime sulfur injury. This type of in- 
jury is hard to distinguish from mild 
frost injury. 

Russeting from improper use of 
Phygon, Parathion, and certain other 
materials is similar to Bordeaux in- 
jury. 


Weather Factors 


Weather factors to consider when 
using certain spray chemicals are in- 
cluded in a chart associating weather 
and spray chemicals in the February, 
1949, issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower. This information should aid 
in the selection of spray materials for 
use under specific weather conditions 
to avoid fruit russeting. 

Mechanical injury from the use of 
high pressure spray guns equipped 
with large disc openings often is over- 
looked. Close spraying with such 
equipment may injure epidermal tis- 
sues and cause fruit russeting. This 
may be avoided by using a spray 
broom and the fine mist adjustment of 
the gun. 

Fruit russeting is always a problem 
when the weather is cool, damp, and 
humid during the prebloom and blos- 
soming periods. Slow drying condi- 
tions are conducive to spray injury 
and this, plus borderline tempera- 
tures, usually results in a certain 
amount of fruit being injured. It is 
almost impossible to determine how 
much of this russeting is caused by 
cold and how much by spray material ; 
it may be a combination of both. Or- 
chards with good air drainage usually 
have the least amount of fruit russet- 
ing. Proper selection and use of spray 
chemicals will help reduce fruit russet- 
ing to a minimum. 





c1 TOP PRICES 
7 FOR YOUR 


PEACHES! 


ita fect... 
TRESCOTT Merket-Maker 
PEACH MACHINES 


--- are designed right, built right, oper- 
ate right. Get fruit ready sester, closer- 
sized, ay def: d. 

condition for buyers’ biggest money. 
They cut time, handling and high priced 
labor. . . . Write tonight for literature. 





TRESCOTT COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 





APPLE PICKING BAG 


Designed for 1 life—comfort of 
cker and to 
= ask bg 
y bag tha At may now be using. 
Sample bag ‘ea75 prepaid. 
Ask fer quantity disceunts 


E. W. ARMSTRONG CO. 
37 E. Piccadilly St.. Winchester. Va. 





ion ures. Available attachments sickle 
— X- for belt work. Thousands in use. lng 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-882 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 





Saves Time—Reduces Bruising 


Heavy canvas over rigid frame pro 
teets fruit. Empties quickly through 
bottom. Especially for peaches and 
easily bruised apples. Write for 
folder 


JOHN C. BACON CO., GASPORT, W. Y. 
CERTIFIED CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
Wholesale & Retail 
1S VARIE/SIES 
Order NOW for Fall or Spring Planting 
MONROE FARMS 
Box 464, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Member of the Blueberry 
Cooperative Assertion 


ORCHARD TESTED FRUIT TREES 


We offer only besa meg that have been t 
orchard. We bud selection for extra quality, 
color and vigor, got insures you very 

—_ characteristics. We specialize in Apple, Peach. 


herry, Plum. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


SIMS FRUIT & NURSERY FARMS 
Hannibal, Missouri 











ested in our 











HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES, 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETc. 


MICHIGAN a & FARM SUPPL 
BOX 7, $10 N. CEDA LANSING 4 MICH. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


It’s Too Late to 
Weaken 


MARCH ushered in for apple grow- 
ers of West Virginia and for the na- 
tion's apple industry what we hope 
will prove to be a spur to extra effort 
along apple promotion lines rather 
than the setback that it apparently 
seems to be at the moment. 

In its ruling on March 15 the West 
Virginia Supreme Court invalidated 
the State apple tax on the basis that 
the apple volume of West Virginia is 
too small to affect the public welfare. 

So far as the importance of apple 
production in West Virginia is con- 
cerned, the State ranked sixth in the 
production of apples in the United 
States in 1944 and eighth in apple pro- 
duction for the 10-year period 1937- 
40. 

It is safe to assume that the produc- 
tion of four to six million bushels of 
apples entails the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for labor 
and spray materials. Into the pack- 
aging and marketing of such a crop 
goes additional hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for labor and materials. A 
goodly portion of the West Virginia 
apple crop is processed into apple 
juice, apple cider, cider vinegar, etc. 
Thus more labor receives sustenance 
as a result of the efforts of apple 
growers. 

Statistics further prove that West 
Virginia's bearing apples represent 
almost seven per cent of the harvested 
acreage of all crops in the State. The 
value of the apple crop corresponds 
with that of the two other major agri- 
cultural crops in the State, hay and 
corm 

These indicate that the 
West Virginia apple industry repre- 
sents a very substantial industry, one 
that because of the considerable hand 
labor involved gives employment to 
more people than any other agricul- 
tural pursuit in the State. 

Judging from these facts we believe 
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Statistics 


the State Supreme Court erred in its 
March 15th decision. 

Furthermore, after the conscienti- 
ous efforts of the West Virginia Hort- 
icultural Society and Appalachian Ap- 
ple Service it’s much too late to weak- 
en the structure of apple promotion 
that has been built. Competition in 
the food field is so keen that any lax- 
ness of effort can weaken the apple 
industry of West Virginia to the point 
where it can in actuality become too 
insignificant to be of worth to the 
State. 

Sufficient evidence must be made 
available to the State Supreme Court 
pertaining to the apple industry not 
only of West Virginia but of all other 
States in order that a fair and just 
decision can be arrived at. Twelve 
States are now using the tax law 
method to build better and more ex- 
tensive markets for their products; 
twelve more are planning to. Apple 
promotion efforts cannot be weakened 
at this critical time. 


Good Things to Come 
BIG, JUICY FRUIT just doesn’t 
happen. It takes water to make 
things grow, and irrigation will be 
featured in the June issue of AMERI- 
cAN Fruit Grower. The July issue 
will be the Directory Number, more 
comprehensive and more complete 
than ever before, to help growers lo- 
cate sources of orchard supplies and 
equipment. Be sure you receive these 
two issues. You will want to keep 
them because of their helpful edi- 
torial content. 


Fruit Production at a Glance 
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“You Can't Push a 
Chain” 

“YOU CAN'T PUSH on a chain to 
good advantage; you have to pull 
x; 

That, in substance, is the way Kris 
Bemis of the National Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Institute thinks of 
marketing. The movement of perish- 
ables is a chain mechanism and the 
producer helps the situation but little 
when all he does is produce more and 
more at one end. It takes the con- 
sumer pulling at the other end, to 
really make things move 

That is why the producer is be- 
coming more and more interested in 
the consumer at the pulling end of 
the chain and in seeing that each link 
is complete and effective. After all, 
he has most at stake. 

Out of each dollar the consumer 
pays for the product at the retail 
store, each link in the chain takes out 
its fee and what is left goes to the 
producer. In most cases the producer 
receives about 25 cents out of each 
dollar paid by the consumer. The 75 
cents is distributed along the chain. 

It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent to the producer that with 
everybody else getting a share of the 
sale price before he does, he had 
better take an active interest in 
“what goes on here!” 

When the producer does examine 
the chain he begins to find where 
he has here and there at times 
“gummed up the works.” If. the con- 
sumer does not want those small 
sizes, they had better be kept at 
home. If the broker will not handle 
peaches from brown-rot infected 
areas, brown rot had better be 
cleaned up. If the chain store re- 
quires a steady supply of uniformly 
graded produce, then it is up to 
someone to work out methods of 
supplying that need. 

The weak link may be lack of re- 
frigerated trucks. Poor display in the 
retail store may destroy consumer 
favor. Produce that sits in the bins 
or on the tables, steadily becoming 
worse, is a concern of the producer 
as much as it is of the retailer. 

All the pressure in the world at 
the pumping end of the line will not 
force water out of the other end of 
the pipe unless the faucet is open. 

As the season progresses, men in 
production must more and more visit 
markets, study refrigeration and 
transportation, become familiar with 
market methods and consumer 
habits. Nobody will solve our prob- 
lem for us. It has always been so 
and it is so now: “We must do it 
ourselves.” 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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MADE TO LAST 


by men who know your problems! 


WY Ns 


International KB-5 with flat-bed body 


International Harvester experience goes into every truck! 


More than 100 years of experience in building 
quality farm equipment helps set the manufac- 
turing standards for International Trucks. 


That’s one reason why every International 
Truck is built for a long life of hard work— 


why cab, frame, fenders, everything is built extra- 
durable. Internationals have never been weak- 
ened by compromise with passenger car design. 


More than half of the International Trucks 
built in the last 42 years still earn their keep! 


The service behind Internationals is right for you! 


Because we know your equipment must be kept 
at peak operating efficiency, the nation’s largest 
exclusive truck service organization stands be- 
hind every International Truck. Factory-trained 


mechanics, precision-engineered replacement 
parts, low-cost exchange units —all are available 
from your International Truck Dealer, when and 
where you need them. 


There’s an International Truck specialized for your hauling! 


In addition to offering 22 different basic truck 
models, your International Truck Dealer can 
give you the individual truck specialization 
that’s right for your job. 4 


You have a choice of gear ratios, transmis- 
sions, axles and tire equipment to meet your 
own hauling requirements. 


Take advantage of this specialization — this 
quality construction for long life — this complete 


service organization. See your International 
Dealer before you buy any truck. 





International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm 
Equipment . . . Farmall Tractors . . . industrial Power 
Motor Trucks . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars’’— NBC, Sunday afternoons 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


MAY, 1949 





Better Harvests Come From Better Care! 


Successful fruit growers know that an 
early start and vigilant care throughout 
the growing season will be well re- 
warded with a topnotch crop—and 
they find in Dow products the depend- 


possesses microscopic fineness and ad- 
heres properly to foliage and fruit. Its 
finely divided nature permits an even 
distribution of a long-lasting residual 
film —essential for good insect control. 


able high quality needed to insure For recommendations, consult your 
complete insect control. state experiment station or your county 

Dow DDT-50%-Wettable is highly agricultural agent —or write to Dow for 
effective as an insecticide, since it further information. 


NEW! Parathion-15%-Wettable and Ferradow 


Here are two new aids to the orchardist. Parathion- 1 5%-Wettable 
is a new powerful insecticide that shows good promise in control 
of mites, wooly aphid, mealy bugs and red-banded leaf roller. 
Ferradow is Dow’s newest organic fungicide that has proved 
itself in leading orchards as an effective control of scab, brown 
rot and other fungus diseases. 


DDT-50%-Wettable 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York © Boston © Philadeiphic © Washington © Cleveland © Detroit © Chicago 
St. Lovis © Hovston © San Francisco © Los A © Seattle 
Dew Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canade 





USE DEPENDABLE DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


INSECTICIDES FUNGICIDES 
PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


WEED AND VINE KILLERS 
SEED PROTECTANT 
GRAIN AND SOIL FUMIGANTS 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 








